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PREFACE. 





1 am not an author by profession, though | 
believe there are few of my countrymen whose 
works, if collected, would fill more volumes 
than mine. I have travelled much, and often 
in company with those whose writings have 
since delighted and instructed the world. It 
was always my custom, like other travellers, 
to keep a journal, in which | entered notes 
of uncommon or amusing incidents, descrip- 
tions of remarkable places, accounts of sin- 
gular customs, and records of local tradi- 
tions. My fellow-travellers often paid me 
the compliment of borrowing my portfolio, 
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for the purpose of refreshing their recollection 
of our joint observations and adventures, and 
I have afterwards had the pleasure of seeing 
what I thought my finest passages pubiished 
under great names, printed on hot-pressed 
wire-wove paper, illustrated with superb 
plates, praised and quoted in the reviews, 
and circulated in the newspapers wherever 
the English language is spoken. In this way 
I am sure of going down to future times, and 
posterity will converse with me in the works 
of the best describers of the manners and 
customs of nations at the present day. 

My verses have circulated pretty freely in 
manuscript, and have met with a similar fate. 
I have seen some of them published among 
the miscellaneous poems of authors of no 
mean note, and others woven with great 
ingenuity into the body of some popular 
metrical romance. I once lent a manuscript 
tragedy to a friend of mine, and [ am told it 


has since been performed with singular suc- 
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PREFACE. Vv 


cess and applause at the Drury Lane theatre 
in London, and at the Park in New-York. 
At Drury Lane the reputed author took a 
benefit, when I was last in London, which 
brought him four hundred and sixty pounds. 
I have never seen it acted, and probably never 
shall; especially as I learn that the gentleman 
who enjoys the credit of having written it, 
has interpolated so many ranting passages of 
his own, that | should be wholly unwilling to 
acknowledge it. Besides, I hold the stage 
and all its concerns very cheap, and intended 
my work not for the players, but as a drama- 
tic poem. 

I remained so well satisfied with this equivo- 
cal sort of notoriety, which allowed me the 
luxury of devouring in secret the praises 
bestowed on my writings, and permitted me 
to soothe myself under any occasional censure 
by the reflection that it was not aimed at me by 
the critic, nor applied to me by the world, that 
i had madea sort of resolution never to appear 
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in pubiic in the character of an author. But 
having been teased by my friends, who were 
pleased to speak of several of my manuscript 
compositions, although carelessly enough 
written, as being equal to any thing which 
my friends the poets and travellers had bor- 
rowed of me, and my bookseller having 
moreover offered to print them in his best 
manner, and to embellish them with the finest 
engravings he could procure, I have been 
prevailed upon, somewhat against my better 
judgment, to give them to the world in this 
shape. As an encouragement to the project, 
my friend Morse presented me with a charm- 
ing original design in illustration of a favourite 
little piece of mine, entitled the Serenade ; 
and Inman proffered his noble picture of 
Tell in chains, to be engraved as an accom- 
paniment to a Sonnet on the same subject, 
which I wrote in Tell’s chapel, at the foot of 
the Righi, with the snowy pinnacles of the 
Alps looking down upon me. Moreover, 
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two amiable and dutiful amateur god-sons of 
mine had taken the trouble to illustrate some 
of the scenery I had described, by original 
drawings. I was also promised that a draw- 
ing made by me some twenty years since from 
a picture of my favourite Albano, in the Flo- 
rence Gallery should be engraved ; as well as 
some sketches, made about the same period, 
from the Greek and Etruscan antiques, all 
which have been done much to my satisfaction. 

I have taken the fancy to call my work 
Tne Tatisman. I beg leave here to dis- 
claim avowing any belief in the sciences of 
magic and astrology, although it is certain 
that their exercise has sometimes been at- 
tended with very extraordinary results. How- 
ever, in the course of my travels in the Kast, 
and in particular in an overland journey which 
I made from India by the way of Arabia, 
Mesopotamia, Kurdistan, Persia, and the 
shores of the Black Sea to Europe, I took a 
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little pains to inform myself of the principles 
of an art which has fallen into desuetude 
among the enlightened nations of the West. 
I have amused myself with getting up this 
volume with some attention to the forms and 
ceremonies with which charms and spells are 
usually compounded in the East. I have 
copied the contents with a quill plucked from 
a swan which I caught with my own hands, 
after a fatiguing chase through the meadows 
on the banks of Avon, and the table on which 
I write is spread with the skin of a royal tiger, 
which I happened to kill at Madras. The 
book was printed with virgin types ; the type- 
setters were all born under the planet Mer- 
cury; the burines of the engravers have 
moved under benignant stellar aspects ; and 
my publisher has the most auspicious and for- 
tunate name that can be found in the whole 
Directory. The paper was sized with strict 


observation of the planetary hour, when 
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PREFACE. ix 


Jupiter and Mars were in conjunction in 
Libra, in the seventh house of heaven, whilst 
Venus lorded the ascendant, culminating from 
the very ridge of the planetary house. 

The result of all this should be, if there 
be any truth in astrology, (which I do not 
positively affirm,) that this volume must pos- 
sess virtues similar to those ascribed by 
Othello to his mystic handkerchief. When 
given as a memorial of friendship, gratitude, 
respect or love, the sentiment, whatever it be, 
will remain indestructible and undiminishec, 
so long as the book is kept. In justice to the 
art, I must add, that this mystic virtue must not 
be expected, unless the gift be accompanied 
with a powerful and sympathetic co-operation 
of mutual sentiment. 

I detest all quackery, and the examples 
of great men do not sanctify it in my eyes. 
The trick of Junius and Walter Scott to 


attract the public attention to their writings by 
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making their real names a subject of mystery, 
always disgusted me. I therefore subscribe 
my name without reserve. 


FRANCIS HERBERT. 7 
A i P | 4 
WL . Paegorrt > 4 


New-York, Dec. 1, 1827. d 
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PREFACE TO AN ALBUM. 


Tus book is destined to preserve the memo- 
rials of acquaintance, of esteem, of friendship, 
of affection—to contain the thoughts of many 
minds—to bear the impress of many characters. 
Who can anticipate its future contents? How 
various will be its tone—its temper—its talent— 
its moral expression—influence and feeling ! 

Such a volume is an apt emblem of the history 
of our own minds. 

In the mysterious order of Providence, we are 
all made subject to each other’s influence. We 
assume the shape, colour, fashion of the little 
world about us. We become the very abstracts 
and brief chronicles of the opinions, feelings, 
tastes, and principles of those amongst whom we 
live. We are as mirrors, giving back the reflec~ 
tions of the society in which we are placed; 
sometimes, it may be, brighter and purer than 
the original forms themselves ; how much oftener 
imparting to them our own dimness and dis- 
tortions. 
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Our power over the materials of which our 
daily thoughts are woven, is but that of the owner 
of this book over the thoughts which fill its 
pages; a power too rarely exercised in real life— 
that of shutting out the intrusion of gross evil, 
and opening our sympathies and affections to the 
kindly welcome of all that is beautiful and good. 

Happy they, who, taught by the sure instinct 
of their own purityjhave ever shrunk back from 
the near approach of vice. Happy they, upon 
whose hearts, and memory, and imagination, the 
vain and bad ones of the earth—the worldly, the 
licentious, the grovelling, have never written any 
lasting transcript of their own thoughts. Into 
such the spirit of this world does not enter—its 
seductions, follies, and vices soil not them—the 
delusions of life find no resting-place in their 
minds, and glide off like rain-drops from the pure 
and smooth plumage of the dove. 

This theme is fruitful in still deeper and higher 
morals. 

That influence, so powerful in its sway over 
us, we must, in turn, exert upon others. Other 
minds must become in part the transcripts of 
ours, and perpetuate the evil or the excellence of 
our short being here. It is not given alone to 
the great, the eloquent, or the learned, to those 
who speak trumpet-tongued to millicns of their 
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fellow-creatures, from the proud elevations of 
jpower or talent, thus to extend themselves in 

the production of good or ill into after-times. 
We are each and all of us, as waves in the vast 
ocean of human existence; our own little agita- 
tion soon subsides, but it communicates itself far 
onward and onward, and it may often swell as it 
advances into a majesty and power with which it 
would scarcely seem possible, that our littleness 
could have had any participation. 

Happy, then, reader—happy thou, if thou hast 
confined the bad tendencies of thy nature to 
thine own breast,—if thou hast never proved the 
cause of offence—not even to any “ little one” — 
if thou hast led none into dangerous error, lulled 
none into careless or contemptuous negligence of 
duty, nor ever sullied the whiteness of an inno- 
cent mind. 

Yet Remember—that it is the mysterious and 
awful law of thy nature, that no one of us can 
pass through life insulated and solitary, leaving 
no trace behind him. Thy influence will be— 
must be, for ‘good or for evil after thee. Then, 
although haply thou mayest have but a single 
talent committed to thy charge, whether thou 
writest thy thoughts in these pages, or engravest 
them in living characters upon the hearts of those 
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who trust, or love, or honour thee, strive always, 
that they may be such as will tend to “ give ar- 
dour to virtue and confidence to truth,” so that 
others may be holier and happier because Thou 
hast lived. | 
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ANOTHER PREFACE TO AN ALBUM. 


An Atsum, while an ALBuM, is a thing, 
(If clean the paper, and the binding fair,) 
Pretty to look at; and the poets sing 
Of many similes that appropriate are ; 
And which ’tis easy to our mind to bring 
As none of them are new, or strange, or rare ; 
Such as—a maiden’s heart—a baby’s mind— 
Or the first state of those two parents of mankind. 


But ah! upon the simple maiden’s heart, 

Will Love, too soon, some guileful image trace ; 
And Sin and Satan soon will play their part, 

And alter much the helpless infant’s case. 
Adam and Eve were soon seduced to start 

From Paradise, a while their resting place ; 
And so, an ALBuM, in the course of time, 
Is ‘soiled by hands and feet, fingers and rhyme. 


Oh! and alas! while on this volume’s brink, 
Still a white sea, I stand, and meditate 
Upon the many-coloured kinds of ink, 
Whose tortuous currents hefe must permeate,— 
A*® 
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When on the tortures of those brains I think, 
Whose oozings here must be incorporate,— 

Upon the geese that must the quills supply, 

And those that must commit the poetry,— ae 


I sorrow, that all fair things must decay, . 
While time, and accident, and mischief last ; 
That the red rose so soon must fade away, 
The white be sullied by the ruthless blast ; 
The pure snow turned to mud, in half a day ; 
Even heaven’s own glorious azure be o’ereast ; 
Imperial ermine be with dust defiled, 
And China’s finest crockery cracked and spoiled. 





Thou snow-white altar! which, to friendship rear’d, 
With freshest garlands should alone be hung, 
And with no dull and smoky incense smear’d, 
But such as perfume-laden Zephyr flung ; 
Strange hieroglyphics, soon, I am afeard, 
Thy graceful sculpture will appear among ; 
The vulgar love their names to cut or write ‘ 
On every post that’s new, or tablet that is white! 


I thus have chanted in my homely phrase ; 
But what it’s like, by fate when long abused, if 
To perplexes me in various ways ; | 
Fancy invoked assistance has refused, 
To yield resemblances ; because, sheysays, 
It were to Love and Friendship treason vile, 
To comment coarsely on their honest toil. 
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Then, without thee,O Nymph! so.often pray’d, 
So rarely won, to listen to our cry! 
Whose image floats, in heavenly tints portray’d, 
Of roseate morn, or eve’s empurpled sky ;— 
In later poets’ pictures much decay’d, | 
And patched, and tattered in thy drapery ;— 
Without thee, Fancy! I must strive to find 
Such similes as suit the common mind, 


Tis like a trunk, with ancient clothes replete, 

Of every colour, fashion, age, and shape ; 
’Tis like a virtuoso’s cabinet, 

Thro’ which with listless eye we walk and gape ; 
Where beauty and deformity we meet, 

Birds of bright plumes and bats, the deer and ape : 
Tis like the Legislature,—whereunto j 
Few swans, some hawks, and many goslings go. 


ARCnet? 


Tis like an ancient, single lady’s chest, 

Where rummaging, the curious heir discovers. 
Old patterns, worn-out thimbles, and the rest 

Of antique trumpery; fans, and flowers, and covers 
Of pincushions ; a petrified wasp’s nest ; 

Letters from long defunct or married lovers ; 
Work-boxes, ten-pences that once were knew, 
And murdered metre, if she was a blue: 


’Tis like a doomsday book, wherein is writ 
Of every mam’s capacity the measure,— 

The length, and breadth, and boundaries of his wit, 
And value of his intellectual treasure : 
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Tis like a party, when you ask to it { 
Clowns, who derive from such soirées no pleasure, ( 
But are compelled in company to go, 
Their awkwardness and ignorance to show. 
*Tis like a church-yard—where, in crooked rows, q 
Tomb-stones, and urns, and crosses are arrayed, 4 
Memorials of the persons that repose 
Beneath, whose virtues are thereon displayed ; 
Where every kind and colour, friends and foes, 
Together sleep, beneath the cypress shade: - 
I wish I had let this simile alone— 
It is a sad, though an appropriate one. 


For, as those pale memorials to the eye 
Of unforgetful friendship, can restore 
The loved and lovely in the days gone by, 
The forms once dear, that we behold no more, 
So can these pages bring the absent nigh, ¢ 
And summon back the ghosts from Lethe’s shore : a 
Therefore, they are sacred ; and I am ashamed : 
In any wise their uses to have blamed. 


’Tis like a TALISMAN, by magic hands [strange, 
Framed with quaint spells, and graved with figures & 
That, by the instructed finger touched, commands a 
All images that float in nature’s range ; he 
Recalls each well-known form from distant lands, Be | 
And shows the shrouded dead without a change : a 
And long-forgotten scenes, a shadowy train, e 
And long-forgotten faces smile again. 
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Tis like the enchanted murror, ‘ huge and high,’ 
Wherein the archimage Agrippa show’d 
The lady of his love to Surrey’s eye, 
‘ Albeit betwixt them’ the ‘ grim ocean’ flow’d : 
For, as we read, surrounding mists roll by, 
And we forget life’s intervening road. 
The past is present, voices murmur sweet, 
And music breathes that long was obsolete. 


O ye! who herein are required to write, 
Be wise, before you undertake the same ; 
Remember that whatever you indite, 
Remaineth, to your credit or your shame ; 
That you had better leave the paper white, 
Than rack your hapless brains with idle aim : 
But above all things, if the book you take, 
Don’t wait a year, before you bring it back. F 
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ADVENTURE IN THE EAST INDIES. 


Tue royal Tiger of India differs from the com- 
mon tiger in his superior size, and the extraor- 
dinary majesty of his appearance. His face is 
broader, his neck thicker and shorter, his limbs 
more brawny and strung with larger sinews, and 
his sides striped with brighter and more beautiful 
colours.” There is a dignity in his port, and a 
pride in his demeanour, which have obtained for 
him the epithet of royal, and which, in the opinion 
of some, give him at least equal pretensions with 
the Lion to the title of King of Beasts. When 
foiled in an attempt to seize his prey, he never 
immediately renews the pursuit. On the con- 
trary, he walks slowly and disdainfully away, as 
if too proud to expose himself to the shame of a 
second failure, or as if he had been unsuccessful 
only because he was indifferent to his prey. 

Some years since, when I lived in the East 
Indies, I had an adventure with one of these 
terrible animals; and as there were some cir- 
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cumstances attending it which my friends were 
pleased to think extraordinary, I am tempted 
to relate it. I was then residing in the populous 
city of Madras, and for the sake of studying the 
manners of the country, I mingled more than was 
usual with the natives, and succeeded, in many 
instances, in gaining their esteem and confi- 
dence. 

One morning, just as I had risen, and was 
sitting in my virandah enjoying the fresh dewy 
air, so agreeable in that climate before sunrise, 
a Brahmin, with whom I had some acquaintance, 
came to me in great agitation, with his hand 
bound up, and the blood trickling through the 
bandages. He had hardly given me time to ad- 
dress him with the customary salutations of the 
east, when he told me that a royal Tiger had 
entered his house about the time of the morning 
twilight, and, as he was making his escape at the 
door, had rushed at him, and torn his hand. He 
had succeeded, however, in closing the door after 
him, which he had fastened as well as he was 
able, leaving the animal within. When the 
Brahmin had finished his relation, he looked at 
me very anxiously, and inquired of me, what I 
would advise should be done. 

I had lived long enough in the country to know 
something of the dispositions of the tiger; and 
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it seemed to me a perfect absurdity to believe 
that the living man whom I saw before me had 
ever been in the same room with one of these 
fierce creatures. I thought it more than proba- 
ble, that it was one of the hyenas, which, in that 
part of the East Indies, often came prowling 
about the habitations in the night. One of them 
had been shot, a few nights previous, by a German 
of my acquaintance; and I had no doubt that this 
was another, transformed into a royal tiger by 
the same process of fear and obscurity which, in 
other countries, has been known to change a 
white horse into a spectre wrapt in its winding 
sheet. I could not, therefore, help rallying the 
Brahmin a little about his panic, while I assured 
him that I would soon give an account of the 
creature, whatever it might be. 

I exchanged my morning-gown and slippers for 
a hunting coat and boots, and going out, I men- 
tioned the subject to some of my friends in the 
British army then stationed at Madras, and found 
them nowise disinclined to the morning’s sport 
of shooting anhyena. Wearmed ourselves with 
muskets, which we loaded carefully, and having 
picked the flints and seen that the bayonets and 
locks were in good condition, we set out, accom- 
panied by two Malay servants, for the Brahmin’s 
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dwelling. Our party, including the Malays, con- 
sisted of seven persons. 

On arriving, we looked in at one of the small 
apertures guarded with bamboo lattice-work, 
which serve the natives for windows; and greatly 


' to our surprise, we beheld, at the further end of 


the apartment, a tiger of the largest size, quietly 


reposing on the floor, with one huge fore-leg 


stretched out before him, and the other drawn up 
under his breast ; his large eyes of a greenish 
yellow, winking softly and sleepily in the morning 
light that grew stronger every moment. One of 
the party proposed to fire at him from the window; 
this was overruled on account of its height, 
which did not permit us to take aim with effect. 
I observed, also, that our Malays shuddered as 
the proposition was mentioned ; nor do I believe 
that an individual of us all would have been willing 
to be found on the same level with the animal, 
in case he should break from the house. The 
Brahmin’s habitation was built of red free-stone ; 
it was a single story in height, with doors and 
lattices of bamboo. It was covered with long 
rods of the same plant, laid horizontally on the 
top of the walls, and thatched with a thick layer 
of the tough and durable leaves of the palmyra 
tree. This covering was both the roof of the 
house and the ceiling of the apartments, and to 
B 
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this, after a short consultation, we ascended. 
We directed the Malays to make a hole in the 
middle of the roof. They kneeled down, and 
pulling up the palmyra leaves, piled them on each 
side, until at length they came to the horizontal 
rafters of bamboo, several of which they took in 
their hands and shoved them out at one end of 
the roof. An opening was thus formed, through 
which we beheld the tiger, lying as we had seen 
him through the window; but it was evident that 
the noise we had made on the roof had excited 
his attention, for his head was raised, and the 
sleepy look of his eye was exchanged for a 
fierce and steady glare. We put our muskets 
into the opening, and taking aim as well as we 
were able, fired together. Instantly we heard 
the animal spring to his feet and begin rapidly 
to pace the apartment. ‘The smoke with which 
the dwelling was now filled, and which came 
pouring out at every cranny, prevented us from 
taking a second aim, but each of us, as fast as 
he loaded his piece, discharged it through the 
aperture at random. Whether we had wounded 
the tiger or not, we were unable to judge; but it 
was very certain that he had become exceedingly 
enraged. We heard him rearing and plunging 
madly in the smoke, his huge tail occasionally 
striking the sides of the room, and his claws 
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sometimes raking the wall from the top to the 
bottom as he came heavily to the floor. The 
bamboo rafters, under our feet, were several 
times shaken and displaced, as the enormous 
animal sprang upwards against the wall, and 
once, when he struck the roof with more than 
usual force, our two Malays leaped down, and 
betook themselves to flight, nor could either 
threats or promises induce them toreturn. We 
even began, ourselves, to fear that he might 
break through the roof, or, what would be still 
more dangerous, bring down a part of it, with 
those whom it sustained, into the room below. 
We, therefore, removed to a neighbouring house, 
which, being a story higher, overlooked the 
dwelling where the tiger was confined, and the 
owner of which readily permitted us to occupy. 
From the top of this house our party continu- 
ed to aim at the opening made by the Malays 
in the roof of the other, trusting that, as the 
animal was continually changing his place, some 
fortunate ball might yet give him his death- 
wound. More than an hour was spent in loading 
and discharging our pieces in this manner, with- 
out any other apparent effect than that of in- 
creasing the rage of the animal. 

In the mean time the sun had risen, and the 
house-tops in the suburbs of Madras were tinged 
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with the crimson light. I well remember looking 
about me and beholding the flat roofs, for a con- 
siderable distance, thronged with the natives who 
stood to witness the combat. It seemed as if all 
the inmates of these habitations, both male and 
female, old and young, had gone up to their 
house-tops; and when I looked at their dark 
faces, their small but handsome figures, their 
flowing drapery, their motionless and eager atti- 
tudes, I could almost have thought them so many 
groups of statues placed on those elevated pedes- 
tals, were I not occasionally reminded of their 
being human by the sight of a father or mother 
anxiously directing the attention of their child 
to the house we occupied. In the meantime our 
party received a reinforcement; two or three 
Europeans and several natives, armed with mus- 
kets, joined us, and a brisker fire was opened 
upon the building in which the tiger was confined. 
It did not last long, for, on a sudden, we heard a 
terrible shriek, accompanied with a loud crash ; 
the door of the building was thrown to the dis- 
tance of several yards, and the tiger bounded 
forth at liberty. A few long leaps took him be- 
yond the reach of our fire, and he was seen 
moving off towards the uninhabited country. 
We immediately formed a party to pursue 
him. We were fifty in all, and well armed with 
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muskets, carbines, and lances. After having 
proceeded two or three miles, we suddenly lost 
track of the animal, and halted to recover it on 
a closer examination. We were arranged ina 
scattered file, along a path which followed the 
windings of a river close to its high and steep 
bank, and which was so narrow that two persons 
could not conveniently walk abreast. On one 
side of this path the ground, covered with low 
shrubs, descended more than twenty feet to the 
bed of the river, which was nearly dry; and on 
the other, a strip of rank tropical vegetation 
separated it from a luxuriant wood of acacias and 
trees of the palm kind, enclosed with a thick 
brush fence. Some of our party proceeded a few 
paces forward in the path, others returned a little 
way back, and all were intently occupied in the 
endeavour to discover some traces of the tiger’s 
steps. I also lent what aid I was able to the 
examination, for having the misfortune to be ex- 
ceedingly short-sighted, I could assist but little. 
I applied to my eye a glass, which I always car- 
ried about me in my waistcoat pocket, sus- 
pended to my neck by a narrow black ribbon, 
to remedy the defect of my vision. I first looked 
carefully along the skirt of the wood, and 
scanned, one by one, the openings among the 
Bt 
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trees. I donot remember ever to have gazed 
on a more quiet scene than the one which pre- 
sented itself to my sight, or one more fitted to 
banish all apprehensions of mischief. The strong 
vegetation between the path and the wood bore 
no impression of the heavy step of the tiger, the 
occasional patches of sand showed no print of his 
feet, nor did his eye glare at me from under the 
boughs. It was so peaceful and so beautiful a 
spot, that I should hardly have been surprised at 
hearing the innocent voices of children sporting 
in the recesses of the grove, or at seeing their 
sweet faces peeping at me from behind the shaggy 
trunks. The broad leaves of the fan-palm hung 
motionless in the blaze of the mounting sun; and 
the habitations of the bottle-nested sparrow, 
which depended from the ends of the boughs, and 
the festoons of the huge creeping plants which 
overran and bound together the whole summit of 
the wood, were not moved by a breath of air. 
Nothing was to be heard but the occasional 
chatter of a monkey at a distance, or the hoarse 
call of some bird peculiar tothe country. Ithen 
turned and looked down the bed of the river, 
directing my eye gradually along its course as far 
as it could be followed. There was no sign of 
life to be discovered even there, except that just 
below me I saw, now and then, a lizard running 
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over the dry stones and disappearing under them. 
I became satisfied, for my own part, not only that 
the tiger was not near us, but that he had not 
even passed that way; and I was putting back 
my glass into its place, when I heard a rustling 
noise from the wood, which drew my attention to 
that quarter. Ilooked, and beheld the enormous 
animal in the air, in the very act of leaping upon 
me. The creature had cleared the brush-fence 
and the whole space between that and the path, 
by one of those immense leaps which the tiger is 
sometimes known to make, and now, with his 
mouth open, his eyes dilated, and his huge paws 
held before him a little apart from each other, 
was descending upon his victim with a force suf- 
ficient to crush a dozen men in pieces, and against 
which no weapon could be of any avail. He was 
already so near me that I had not time to spring 
from the spot where I stood. I had the certainty 
of death before me, and a crowd of horrible and 
agonizing images passed like lightning through 
my mind. I thought of lying half-devoured in 
the distant jungle to which the tiger should drag 
me, and the weeping faces of those whom J had 
left in a distant country, and whom I should never 
see again, came almost visibly before my eyes. 
I remember that along with these there was 
mingled the confused idea that I would not let 
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my brute adversary go from my death unharmed. 
I stood holding my musket in my left hand, with 
the bayonet in the air, and I had just time to raise 
my right to grasp the piece firmly, and to give it 
a direction towards the animal. In doing this ! 
suppose that I involuntary made a step backwards 
towards the river, which brought me close upon 
the steep edge of the bank, where the soil was 
somewhat broken. The tiger had made his leap 
with unerring precision, and, as he descended, he 
received the bayonet between his fore-legs in the 
breast. At the very moment that I felt his weight 
upon the weapon, the ground beneath me sud- 
denly gave way. I remember a mingled sound 
of shrieks and groans from those about me, a 
rapid downward motion, a feeling as of some 
heavy body passing over me, a sense of suffoca- 
tion, mist and darkness; and all was over. 
When I came to myself, which, judging from 
circumstances, must have been shortly after- 
wards, I was at first doubtful to which world I 
belonged. I cast my eyes upwards, and a pure 
bright sky was above me; to the east, and there 
was the sun. I turned my head to see if it was 
actually on my body, and moved, one after the 
other, my legs and arms to assure myself that 
they still belonged to my person. I passed first 
right and then my left hand over my breast and 
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sides, and then held them up to my eyes to see if 
they were not covered with my own blood. I 
raised myself on my elbows and found that I was 
lying in the dry bed of the river. A kind of wide 
path, reaching upwards to the edge of the bank, 
over the low shrubs which were crushed close to 
the earth and covered with sand and loose stones, 
showed where the tiger had rolled with me down 
to the very spot where I lay. I then rose, and 
standing on my feet, found myself not only un- 
wounded, but almost unhurt. I looked about me 
for the fierce animal with which I had lately been 
in such fearful contact, but he was no where to 
be seen. My musket was lying at the distance 
of a few paces from me. I took it up, and found 
it covered with blood. Near it were the prints 
of the tiger’s feet where he had walked away, 
and these were moistened with blood also. Se- 
veral of our party, all of whom had fled and 
abandoned me to my fate, now showed them- 
selves on the bank above me, and uttered a shout 
of joy at seeing me alive. They rallied their 
companions, and I found myself strong enough to 
join them in renewing the pursuit. 

We soon came in sight of the tiger, moving 
on heavily and slowly, and staggering with the 
loss of blood from his wound. Before we reached 
him he had fallen tothe ground. We despatched 
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him without difficulty ; and the natives who be- 
longed to our party, having produced some strong 
cords, made of the bark of the cocoa tree, which 
they had brought with them, tied them about the 
neck of the huge creature, and dragged him 
back in triumph to Madras. As we entered the 
city, a large crowd of all complexions of man- 
kind, Hindoos, Parsees, Moors, Malays, English- 
men, Germans, and Frenchmen, gathered about 
it, and increased at every step. Even the timid, 
Chinese artisan came to his shop-door to gaze 
upon the spectacle of so much fierceness tamed 
and so much strength overcome, and to catch a 
look at the man who had met the leap ofa royal 
tiger and escaped unhurt. 

The procession stopped at a kind of open 
square in the city. Here the animal was mea- 
sured, and found to exceed fifteen feet in length, 
from the tip of the nose to the end of the tail. 
All who knew any thing of me in the city flocked 
eagerly about me; it seemed as if they could not 
be satisfied of my identity, until they had grasped 
my hand. I received the cordial congratulations 
of my European friends. My acquaintances 
among the Hindoos were profuse of their florid 
compliments and felicitations; and as for the 
multitude, I thought they would never be satis- 
fied with pressing around me and gazing at me. 
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I withdrew as soon as I was able, and sought at 
my lodgings the repose I so much needed. The 
bounty of three hundred pounds, which was the 
reward offered by the government of the country 
for killing a tiger, was paid me the next day. 

If any man had ever cause of gratitude to 
Divine Providence for deliverance in an hour of 
signal danger, [ am that man. I have never 
since the incident I have related, ceased to che- 
rish this feeling, and, I trust, it will not diminish 
in intensity to the last day of my life. 
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A SCENE 
ON THE 


BANKS OF THE HUDSON. 


Coot shades and dews are round my way, 
And silence of the early day. 

Midst the dark hills that watch his bed, 
Glitters the mighty Hudson, spread 
Unrippled, save by drops that fall 

From shrubs that fringe his mountain wall ; 
And o’er the clear still water swells 

The music of the Sabbath bells. 


All, save this little nook of land, 

Circled with trees, on which I stand ; 

All, save that line of hills, that lie 

Suspended in the mimic sky, 

Seems a blue void above, below, 

Through which the white clouds come and go ; 
And from the green world’s farthest steep 

I gaze into the airy deep. 
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A SCENE 


Loveliest ep bnpeiee 
On earth that soonest pass away ; 
The rose that lives its little hour, 





oi 


Is prized beyond the sculptured flower ; 
Even love, long tried, and cherished long, 
At thought of that insatiate grave 

From which its yearnings cannot save. 


River! in this sweet hour thou hast 
Too much of heaven on earth to last ; 
Nor long shall thy still waters lie, 

An image of the glorious sky. 

Thy fate and mine are not repose ; 
And ere another evening close, 

Thou to thy tides shalt turn again, 

And I to seek the crowd of men. 
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FROM POLIZIANO.- 





Vaghe le Montanine, e Pastorelle, etc. 
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‘Sweet mountaineers, young shepherdesses, say, 
Whence, in your grace and beauty, do ye stray ?” 


“Oh! from beside an Alpine grove we come, 
And there we dwell, beneath an humble shed, 

We and our parents, in our woodland home ; 
There by kind nature’s genial bounty fed ; 
And thither still our mountain flocks are led, 

From flowery meadows, at the close of day.” 


“What is that land where first ye saw the light, 
Which fruitage bears, none other ever knew ? 

To me ye seem Love’s own creations, bright, 
Gleaming like radiant visions on my view. 
All unadorned, in coarsest garments too, 

Yet, like young cherubs, ye have cross’d my way- 
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“6 Well might such lovely forms of fate complain, 
Obscured in darksome glen or pathless hill ; 

There is no clime of wealth and beauty vain, 
Which ye would not with love and wonder fill. 
And tell me, if ye are contented still, 

Among your Alpme wilds, unknown to stay ?” 


‘‘ Fach one of us is better pleased to hie 
Behind our pastures, to the sheltered stall, 

Than is your grandest dame, at night, to fly 
Where whirls the dance, within the cumbrous hall. 
Riches we ask not, nor on fortune call, 

Save for our wealth of flowers, and chaplets gay.” 
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THOUGHTS ON HAND-WRITING. 


WueEn a person has nothing which is actually 
new or interesting to say on a subject, it isa 
question which very naturally suggests itself to 
the reader, why he writes about it at all? I, 


uy _ suppose this question directed to my- 


; and reply, with perfect honesty, that, in 
making such remarks as occur to me on the sub- 
ject of chirography, I am fulfilling a promise, 


_ and also writing a preface to a story which I have 


to tell. 

I have had reasons for meditating much on the 
mystery of hand-writings, though my reflections 
have resulted in no new discoveries ; and I have 
neither solved any of the paradoxes, nor come to 
a definite conclusion on any of the doubtful points 
with which the subject is pregnant. The first 
difficulty which was suggested to my mind about 
it, occurred in early childhood. I could not dis- 
cover how the rapping me over the knuckles with 
a long, round, lignum-vite ruler, until those arti- 
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culations were discolored and lame, was to assist 
me in using my fingers with ease and grace, in 
copying the pithy scraps of morality which were 
set before me. My master, however, seemed to 
think it was good forme. The poor man took a 
world of pains, and gave me a great many, to 
very little purpose. He was very fond of quoting 
to me a passage from Horace, in an English ver- 
sion he had picked up somewhere, of the fidelity 
of which J have since had my doubts, 


‘* In wisdom and sound knowledge to excel, 
Is the chief cause and source of writing well, 
The manuscripts of Socrates were writ, 

So fairly, because he had so much wit.”’ 


I certainly never became a proficient in calli- 
graphy. I have, however, in the course of my 
life, been consoled for my own imperfections on 
this score, by observing scholars, statesmen, and 
gentlemen at large, who passed very well in the 
world, and obtained professorships, outfits, and 
salaries, and the entrée into polite society, whose 
signs manual were hieroglyphics, which Cham- 
pollion himself would give up in despair. Their 
whole manipulation, (as the learned would say,) 
with pen, ink, and paper, produced a result so 
utterly undecipherable, that, instead of its ‘ paint- 
ing thought, and speaking to the eyes,’ if their 

c* 
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secretaries or correspondents had not known 
what they wanted to say, or to have said for them, 
the persons interested in their despatches might 
as well have been in the innocent situation of 
John Lump and Looney Mactwolter, when they 
had ‘ mixed the billy-duckses.’ 

I have known lawyers and doctors, whose auto- 
graphic outpourings the solicitor and apothecary 
alone understood, by professional instinct: and 
yet the bills in chancery of the former, fairly 
engrossed, produced suits which are not yet de- 
cided ; and the prescriptions of the latter found 
their way into the patients’ system, and caused a 
great effect. 

There is one thing, however, on which I have 
made up my mind decidedly; which is, that a 
person who writes so detestable a hand that he 
cannot read it himself, acts in an improper man- 
ner ; and abuses the gift which Cadmus was good 
enough to introduce into Europe. 

The character of my own writing seems some- 
what amended, since time has laid his frosty hand 
upon my head, and cramped the joints of my fin- 
gers. It is less capricious in the variety of direc- 
tions in which the letters run, and less luxuriant 
in gratuitous additions to their tops, and bottoms, 
and natural terminations. They look more like 
a platoon of regular troops, and less like a militia 
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training ; more like an arrangement produced by 
the agency of human intellect, and less like the 
irregular scratches made by the brute creation in 
the surfaceof the soil. So that I get along with- 
out any material difficulty; and have, indeed, 
been sometimes complimented on the elegance of 
my writing.* 

One thing which has always been unaccounta- 
ble to me is, the nice acquaintance some persons 
acquire with the signatures of particular indivi- 
duals, so that they can detect a forgery at first 
sight, however well it may be executed, and can 
swear to the spuriousness of the sophisticated 
writing. Neither, for the life of me, can I under- 
stand the wisdom of the rule of evidence, which 
makes the question important, whether a witness 
has ever seen the person write, about whose 
autography he is interrogated. I am sure it 
would puzzle the twelve judges of England to 
explain, why our having seen a man write should 
enable us to distinguish the character of his hand, 





* Our printer was certainly in no very complimentary mood, 
when he first saw our author’s manuscript. He said it was all 
pie; though, to our eyes, it more resembled hasty-pudding. He 
said it would ruin his boys for ever, to set it up ; and almost cried 
for pity, as he looked at his amiable disciples, and thought of the 
piece of work before them. Pus. 
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any more than we should be enabled to identify 
his clothes, by having seen him put them on. 

That the intellectual and moral character of a 
person may be ascertained from his hand-writing, 
is a theory which many are fond of believing in. 
It seems, certainly, a more plausible one than 
those of chiromancy or phrenology ; but beyond 
a certain extent, I think it can be shown to be as 
visionary as either. Up to a certain point, how- 
ever, it may be far more rational. 

The sex of the writer may be conjectured with 
more infallibility than any other attribute. 


‘¢ The bridegroom’s letters stand in row above, 
Tapering, yet straight, like pine trees in his grove ; 
While free and fine the bride’s appear below, 

As light and slender as her jasmines grow,” 


Still you cannot always tell from the appearance 
of a manuscript, whether a lady or a gentleman 
has held the pen. I had a female relative, who 
was a strong stout-built woman, to be sure; but 
she wrote a hand so formidably masculine, that 
the only suitor who ever made her an offer, was 
terrified out of his negotiation by the first billet- 
doux he had the honour of receiving from her. 
He was a slender and delicately made man; and 
wrote a fine Italian hand, 
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Next to the sex, the age of a writer may be 
guessed at with most certainty, from the chiro- 
graph. If the gods had made me poetical, I 
would paraphrase the seven ages of Shakspeare, 
(omitting, of course, the infant in his nurse’s 
arms,) with reference to thistheme. But I must 
‘leave it to some fitter minstrel.’ There are, 
however, more exceptions to this, than to the 
former proposition. Some people write a puerile 
hand all their lives: and the gravest maxims, the 
profoundest thoughts, the most abstruse reason- 
ings, have sometimes been originally embodied 
in signs as fantastical, as the scrawl made in sport 
by achild. On the other hand, men of regular 
temperament, and methodical habits of business, 
will acquire a formed and deliberate character, 
in their hand-writing, which is often not impaired 
until extreme age. 

The nation, profession, and other accidental 
properties of a person, may also, perhaps, be 
discovered in a majority of instances, from his 
chirograph. But it is obvious that there is no 
mystery in this, which philosophy need be invoked 
to elucidate. Mr. Owen’s doctrine of circum- 
stances will explain it very satisfactorily. I am 
only disposed to deny that the bent of natural 
inclination, or the predominance or deficiency of 
any intellectual quality can be ascertained by this 
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test. I have never met with any one who pos- 
sessed the art of divination in this way; nor, as 
the theory cannot be proved by any process of 
reasoning from first principles, can it be supported 
by a fair examination of any miscellaneous col- 
lection of autographs. Imagination may carry 
us a great way, and suggest resemblances of its 
own creation, between the characters of men 
known in history and fac-similes of their auto- 
graphs. But, divesting ourselves of its influence, 
let us look at the signatures to the death-warrant 
of Charles I., or the declaration of American 
independence ;—which instruments I do not bring 
into juxtaposition irreverently, but because every 
one has seen them. I believe it will be impossi- 
ble, without the aid of fancy, from recorded facts 
in the lives of those who subscribed these docu- 
ments, compared with the peculiarities of their 
signs manual, to found an honest induction in 
support of this hypothesis. 

Some conceited people try to write as badly as 
they can, because they have heard and believe, 
that it is a proof of genius. While ali will admit 
that this notion is very absurd, it is still generally 
believed that men of genius do write in a very 
obscure, infirm, or eccentric character: and we 
are told of a thousand familiar instances; such 
as Byron, and Chalmers, and Jeffrey, and Buona- 
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parte,etc. A goodly assortment in the same lot ! 
One thing is very certain, that those who write a 
great deal for the press will soon write. very 
badly ; without its being necessary to ascribe 
that circumstance to intellectual organization. 
Buonaparte had no time, when dictating to six 
clerks at once, or signing treaties on horseback, 
to cultivate aclear running hand. Distinguished 
as he was above other men, in his fame and in his 
fortunes, I believe we may also concede to him 
the honour of having written the worst possible 
hand, decipherable by human ingenuity. And 
when we find, from the fac-similes of some of his 
early despatches, how abominably he spelt, as 
well as wrote, we are led to infer, that a defec- 
tive education, and an eagle-eyed ambition which 
soon began to gaze too steadily at the sun to re- 
gard the motes in the atmosphere, will sufficiently 
account for a matter of such small importance to 
so great a man, without resorting to ‘ metaphysi- 
cal aid,’ to account for his bad writing. 

The hand-writing of an individual is not as 
much connected with the machinery of his mind, 
as is the effect of any other personal habit. Neat 
people do not always write neatly; and some very 
slovenly persons, whom I have known, were dis- 
tinguished for a remarkably elegant formation of 
their letters. Affectation, on the contrary, being 
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out of nature, will always betray itself in this 
particular, as in every other. 

I am disposed also to treat, as a fond chimera, 
a notion I have often heard expressed, that there 
is a natural gentility appertaining to the chiro- 
graphs of nature’s aristocracy ; supposing such 
a phrase to be proper. Every thing else about 
a gentleman’s letter will furnish better hints as 
to his breeding and quality, than the character of 
his hand-writing. Set a well taught boot-black 
and a gentleman down to copy the same sentence, 
on pieces of paper of like shape and texture, and 
few of your conjurors in autographs will be able 
to guess, from the specimens, which is the gen- 
tleman and which is the boot-black. 

But to leave this drouthy and prosing disquisi- 
tion, I am minded to illustrate both the evils and 
the advantages of bad or illegible writing, by 
incidents which have occurred, or are easily 
supposable, in real life. My poor old master, 
against whose memory I cherish no malice, 
notwithstanding his frequent fustigation of my 


youthful knuckles, when he despaired of my pro- 


fiting either by the unction of his precepts or the 
sore application of his ruler, endeavoured to 
frighten me into amendment by examples. He 
composed for my use a digested chronicle of 
casualties, which had befallen those who perpe- 
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trated unseemly scrawls; and, after the manner 
of Swift, entitled his tract, “ God’s revenge 
against Cacography.” I have long since lost 
the precious gift; but I have not forgotten all 
the legends it contained. 

The tale is old of the English gentleman, who 
had procured for his friend a situation in the ser- 
vice of the East India Company, and was put to 
unprofitable expense by misreading an epistle, in 
which the latter endeavoured to express his gra- 
titude. ‘ Having,” said the absentee, “ been 
thus placed in a post, where I am sure of a regu- 
lar salary, and have it in my power, while I enjoy 
health, to lay up something every year to provide 
for the future, I am not unmindful of my bene- 
factor, and mean soon to send you an equivalent.” 
Such a rascally hand did this grateful Indian 
write, that the gentleman thought he meant soon 
to send him an elephant. He erected a large out- 
house for the unwieldy pet; but never got any 
thing to put in it, except a little pot of sweet- 
meats, and an additional bundle of compliments. 

Few who read the newspapers have not seen 
an anecdote of an amateur of queer animals, who 
sent an order to Africa for two monkeys. The 
word two, as he wrote it, so much resembled the 
figures 100, that his literal and single-minded 
agent was somewhat perplexed in executing this 
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commission, which compelled him to make war 
on the whole nation. And great was the natu- 
ralist’s surprise and perplexity when he received 
a letter informing him, in mercantile phraseology, 
that 80 monkeys had been shipped, as per copy 
of the bill of lading enclosed, and that his cor- 
respondent hoped to be able to execute the rest 
of the order in time for the next vessel. 

Many, too, must have read a story which ap- 
peared in the English newspapers, a few months 
since, of the distressful predicament into which 
a poor fisherman’s wife was thrown, by the re- 
ceipt of a letter from her husband, who had been 
absent from home, with several of his brethren, 
beyond the ordinary time. The honest man sta- 
ted, in piscatorial phrase, the causes of his deten- 
tion, and what luck he had met with in his fishing. 
But the conclusion of his bulletin, as spelled by 
his loving amphibious helpmate, was as follows : 
‘lam No more!’ ‘The poor woman gazed awhile 
on this fatal official intelligence of her husband’s 
demise, and then on her eleven now fatherless 
infants; and then she burst into a paroxysm of 
clamorous sorrow, which drew around her the 
consorts of seventeen other fishermen, who had 
departed in company with the deceased man. 
None of them could read; but they caught from 
the widow’s broken lamentations the contents of 
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the supernatural postscript; and taking it for 
granted that they had all been served in the same 
manner by the treacherous element, they all lifted 
up their voices, and the corners of their aprons, 
and made an ululation worthy of so many forsa- 
ken mermaids. In the words of the poet, they 
made “ ’igh water in the sea,” on whose margin 
they stood; when one of the overseers of the 
poor, who came to the spot, alarmed by the ru- 
mour that the parish was like to be burthened 
with eighteen new widows and an hundred and 
odd parcel orphans, snatched the letter from the 
weeping Thetis, and silenced the grief of the 
company, by making out its conclusion correctly, 
which was, ‘ I add no more.” 

There is a memorable passage in our annals, 
which must be familiar to those who have read 
the old chronicles and records of our early colo- 
nial history. I allude to the consternation into 
which the General Court of the Massachusetts 
and their associated settlements were thrown, 
when their clerk read to them a letter from a 
worthy divine, purporting, that he addressed 
them, not as magistrates, but as a set of Indian 
Devils. The horror-stricken official paused in 
his prelection, aghast as was the clerk in Eng- 
Jand,—for whose proper psalm a wag had substi- 
tuted ‘ Chevy Chase,’ when he came to the words 
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‘woful hunting.’ He looked at the manuscript 
again, and after a thorough examination, ex- 
claimed, “ yea! itis Indian Devils.” A burst of 
indignation from the grave Sanhedrim, long, loud, 
and deep, followed this declaration. They would 
all have better brooked to have been called by the 
name of Baptists, Pupists, or any other pestilent 
heretics, than to be branded as the very heathen, 
whom they had themselves never scrupled to 
compliment by calling them children of Belze- 
bub. If I remember aright, the venerable Cotton 
Mather notes, in his biographies of the eminent 
divines of his day, that the innocent offender was, 
in this instance, roughly handled by the secular 
arm of justice, for insulting the dignitaries both 
of church and state, before he had opportunity 
of convincing his brother dignitaries that the 
offensive epithet, Indian Devils, was a pure mis- 
take in their manner of reading his epistle > 
inasmuch as he had meant to employ the more 
harmless phrase, Individuals. The apology was 
accepted ; though I observe that the latter word 
is, at present, deemed impolite, if not actionable, 
in Kentucky ; and is as provoking to a citizen of 
that state, as it was to dame Quickly to be called 
a woman, and a thing to thank God on, by Sir 
John Falstaff. 
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I knew a gentleman, who would have been 
very well pleased to have received a lucrative 
appointment, in a certain state of the union ; 
because his patrimony was nought, and his pro- 
fessional profits, to speak mathematically, were 
less. His joy was unbounded, therefore, on 
reading a letter from a very great man, who 
wrote a very little and a very bad hand, respon- 
sive to his application for the post which he 
coveted. He deciphered enough of the letter to 
make out, that many were soliciting the station 
for which he had applied, and that Ais testimo- 
nials had been received. But the concluding 
sentence was, that from the favourable augury 
of which the young ambition of the aspirant ran 
at once, in imagination, to the tup of its ladder. 
‘Though last, not least’ —were the cabalistic words, 
by the virtue of which he founded many Spanish 
castles; destined, alas! like those of Arabian 
enchantment, to vanish or fly away, at the spell 
of a more powerful magician, or the loss of the 
talisman which summoned the genii to erect 
them. He might have launched into dangerous 
prodigality, on the strength of his anticipated 
promotion, if a friend had not succeeded in con- 
vincing him, that the flourish with which the 
great man had terminated his honourable scrawl, 
if it was not a verse from the Koran, in the 
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Arabic character, must have been meant for that 
very insignificant and unfruitful expression,— 
“ Yours, in haste.” 

No executive sunshine ever beamed on him. 
But being of a philosophic turn of mind, he de- 
voted much of his time, for some years after his 
disappointment, to an analysis of the precise 
meaning of these three unlucky words, and read 
all the writers on our language, from the Diver- 
sions of Purley to the last wonderful discoveries 
on the subject, made in this country. I suppose 
that he past his time pleasantly in these re- 
searches, but not, I should think, very profitably: 
for the only result of all his reading, which I 
ever heard him utter, was, that ‘ yours, in haste,’ 
is a most unphilosophical, ungrammatical, and 
nonsensical expression, involving a confusion of 
time, place, and circumstance. He said, it was 
a sorites of bulls; a metaphysical absurdity; a 
moral insult to good sense and good feeling ; 
and that he never would continue a correspon- 
dence with any person who had used it in ad- 
dressing him. 

It is very easy to conceive what sad conse- 
quences may result in affairs of love and matri- 
mony, from careless scribbling, by which ideas 
may be suggested, directly the reverse of those 
intended to be expressed by the writer. In 
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insinuating the delicate question orally, much 
ambiguity may be allowed for, on the score of 
anxiety and embarrassment: and it has always 
been understood, that the lady’s answer, like a 
certain character in algebra, which combines the 
positive and negative signs, must be interpreted 
by accompanying circumstances ; or rather, that 
it is like the adverb of answer, in some of the 
dead languages, which is both yea and nay, and 
requires an inclination of the head, or the ex- 
pression of the countenance, to make it intelligi- 
ble. Lawyers say, too, that it is difficult, in 
many cases, to prove a verbal promise of mar- 
riage. But equivocal writing has not the advan- 
tage of being illustrated by tone, glance, feature, 
or attitude, and may lead to very dangerous 
consequences. 

In that department of the post-office, of which 
Cupid is master, the mails should contain only 
perfumed and gilt-edge billets, written in fair, 
soft, legible characters, like the correspondence 
of Julie and St. Preux, as conducted by their in- 
spired amanuensis. I have written a narrative 
of the evils which befell one of the best of men, 
from an accidental obscurity in his manuscript, 
to which I merely meant these remarks as an 
introduction. I perceive they have run to a 
greater extent than I had anticipated. For this 
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reason, but more particularly because I would ~ 
not encourage fraud or deception in any form or 
under any pretext, I will not even hint at the 
possible advantages which may flow from bad or 
ambiguous hand-writings. 

I can conceive no instance in which sound mo- 
rality will tolerate the commission of such a 
thing, with malice aforethought, or from sheer 
carelessness ; unless it be, where the ingenuity 
of the writer is taxed for common-place compli- 
mentary flourishes, or at the conclusion of an 
epistle. It is sometimes a very perplexing thing 
to make a proper obeisance at the end of a letter, 
when we are at a little loss about etiquette, or | 
fear to be too formal or too familiar, too cold or 
too tender. Whether an imitation of the Chi- 
nese or the Sanscrit characters may be employed 
with propriety, in any such dilemma, is a case of 
conscience, which I will not undertake to decide. 
I must refer the reader to an excellent work by 
Mrs. Opie, with a most unfashionable name ; and 
if such an evasion is not classed by her among 
the peccadilloes which she has denounced, it may 
be safely resorted to by the most scrupulous pre- 
cisian. 
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Mr. DE VIELLECOUR 


AND 


HIS NEIGHBOURS. 


A Tale, 
MORAL AND CHIROGRAPHICAL, 


On his paternal acres near the village of New- 
Rochelle, and within twenty miles of the city 
of New-York, at a short distance from Long 
Island Sound, lived, and still lives, my excellent 
old friend, Adam Adrian Viellecour. He is, as 
his name and residence at once announce to all 
who have any skill in our local antiquities, a de- 
scendant of those brave and pious Huguenots, the 
Puritans of France, who emigrated to New-York 
during the reign of Louis XIV. 

The New-Rochelle colonists, like most of the 
other New-York descendants of the Huguenots, 
have married and intermarried, first with their 
Dutch, and afterwards with their English neigh- 
bours, until their language and most of their na- 
tional peculiarities have disappeared. Their very 
names have taken an English sound; some of 
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them have, indeed, actually transmigrated into 
regular English and Dutch appellations, by one 
odd orthographical metempsychosis or other. 
Thus the minstrel name of Querault has been 
Anglified into Carrow; and the matter-of-fact 
Dutch-sounding cognomen of Haasbroock, pre- 
serves the only traces of the chivalric aristocracy 
of the high-born Asbroques of St. Remy. Still 
the nice observer may detect the blood of the old 
French Calvinists in their progeny, by a certain 
mobility of feature, liveliness of expression, rest- 
lessness, vehemence and rapidity of gesticulation, 
—and often, also, by their buoyant and mercurial 
cheerfulness, and the sharp foreign accent which 
marks their laugh. 

Some few, too, of those of gentle blood, and 
higher education, still preserve traditions of the 
fondness with which their grandsires used to 
speak of notre chére patrie; and affectionately 
or proudly cling to the names and armorial bear- 
ings of their families; preserving a little of the 
language of their fathers, half anglicised and half 
antiquated, as they spoke it; with some of the 
domestic habits, and much of the ceremonious 
politeness of the old school of French manners ; 
the whole ennobled by not a few traces of that 
high spirit of mixed religious and chivalric feel- 
ing which graced the old Huguenot character. 
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Even such a one is the excellent Mr. De Viel- 
lecour ;—kind-hearted, liberal, cheerful,—of the 
most sensitive honour, and the most exact and 
punctilious courtesy. Alas! that so kind and 
so noble a heart should have been almost broken, 
by a basket of quinces, and a flourish of pen- 
manship at the end of a K! 

He was born somewhere about the year 1760; 
and had received his early education, and learned 
the rudiments of religion and politeness under 
the good M. Carle, the pastor of the French 
church in New-York. He had afterwards studied 
his latin on Long Island, according to the most 
approved methods of Eton and Westminster, 
under the learned Dr. Cutting, of Horatian and 
vapulative memory. 

The revolution, in which he was too young to 
take any active part, broke up all his plans of 
study, and projects of professional and commer- 
cial pursuits. On the death of his father, soon 
after the peace, he inherited a decent competence, 
upon which he lived contentedly in single bless- 
edness. 

How this happened to a man so polite, so 
tender-hearted, and so fond of female society, I 
do not exactly know. My aunt has indeed given 
me occasional broken and mysterious hints of 
his devoted attachment in early youth, to a lady, 
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like himself, of French descent, who was then at 
the celebrated boarding-school of Mademoiselle 
Blanche Piot, in the city of New-York; how 
vows were exchanged, and true faith plighted 
before heaven. But the lady was a catholic— 
sincere, fervent, and devoted. The lover could 
not be false to the creed for which his ancestors 
had bled on the walls of Rochelle, and had been 
hunted like wild beasts through the mountains 
of the Cevennes, by the dragoons of Louvois. 
I never could make out the rest of the story. 
But the lady is now abbess of a convent of Sis- 
ters of Charity, somewhere in Lower Canada; 
and the lover is still a bachelor at New-Rochelle. 
There did he live, when I first knew hin, in all 
the comfort which a bachelor country gentleman 
can enjoy. Nothing could be more trim, or in 
better order than his little farm, orchard, and 
garden; and though French in most of his tastes 
and habits, the precise neatness of his house 
gave sufficient evidence that his maternal Dutch 
blood had the complete mastery in regard to all 
household matters. 

His habitual temperance, gaiety of disposition, 
and innocence of life, had been rewarded with a 
healthy and vigorous old age. His light and 
slender figure was unbent by years; his step firm 
and active; and the smooth, boyish ruddiness of 
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his cheek, and the quick sparkle of his black eye, 
contrasted oddly enough with his grey hairs, 
sharp features, and wrinkled brow: while the 
brisk vivacity of his manner formed just as whim- 
sical an incongruity with the elaborate formality 
of his politeness. 

Over the mantel-piece of his common dining- 
room, (his salle-d-manger, as he loved to call it,) 
hung the arms of the Viellecours, from the 
herald’s office at Toulouse, resplendent in all the 
pomp of red, blue, black and gold blazonry. Be- 
neath this was habitually suspended an antique 
sword, of formidable length, and admirable work- 
manship. It claimed to be a rapier of the age 
of Francis I. and its curiously worked and em- 
bossed basket hilt, and other ornaments of the 
sheath, were worthy of the hand of Cellini 
himself. This sword had been borne on the 
thigh of many a gallant soldier of the Viellecour 
family; and there was, moreover, a tradition, 
(for which, however, I cannot vouch,) that it was 
the identical weapon with which the Protestant 
amazon, Margot de Lacy, defended the ramparts 
of Montelimart on the breach, killed Count 
Ludovic with her own hands, and repulsed the 
besiegers, leaving her right arm on the spot where 
she had acquired so much glory. 
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His little library contained several reliques, 
brought from his chére patrie, by his great grand- 
father, le Sieur Santerre de Viellecour. There 
stood, armed in its massive and embossed. boards 
and brazen clasps, the old family bible; a book 
of which even those famous bible collectors, Earl 
Spencer and the Duke of Sussex, might envy 
him the possession. It was a noble, large-paper 
copy of Stephens’ first edition of Calvin’s French 
bible, containing that beautiful preface, in which 
the great reformer, throwing off his scholastic 
dignity with his latin, pours out his whole soul, 
and speaks the true language of the heart, in 
touching and racy old French. Then there was 
a grend worm-eaten folio of Boileau, with the 
spirited engravings of Picart. There too stood 
—the source of all his woe—the “Art décrire 
par M. Villemain, maitre écrevain juré ;” a 
superb system of penmanship, by the writing- 
master of “ Monseigneur le Grand Dauphin.” 
Therein were to be seen samples of the hands of 
Romaine, and Ronde, and Bdtarde, and Coulée : 
and there too was unfolded the analysis of all 
letters, into pleins and délés, and liusons: and 
there were Cadeaux, and Traits de plume, and 
Paraphes, which might have defied even the late 
Emperor Alexander, that prince of all chirogra- 
phical flourishers, to have imitated. This book, 
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from his boyhood, had been the subject of the 
study and admiration of our hero; it was his 
youth’s employment, and his age’s charm. He 
used to maintain that all the English and Yankee 
systems of penmanship, from Dilworth to Jack- 
son and Hewett, were stolen from that of his 
author. On this theme he could discourse by the 
hour, most fluently and eloquently ; and the fruits 
of his theory he displayed in a stately, elaborate, 
flourished old French hand, which would have 
done honour to the great Villemain himself; 
although to an English eye, his S’s, and his Y’s, 
and his K’s, defied all deciphering. 

In that old book-case, too, stood the stout 
quartos of Duhamel, and the Maison Rustique, 
those great treasures of antiquated georgics. 
Their precepts carried with them an authority, 
and their language had a charm for him, which 
made him look with utter contempt upon Curtis, 
and Mawe, and Mac Mahon, and Forsyth, and 
Cobbett, and the whole tribe of modern English 
didactic gardeners. Nor did this knowledge end 
in mere speculation. Its fruits, also, were visi- 
ble, in the mellow hangings of many an acre of 
peach orchard, pear orchard, and apple orchard ; 
to say nothing of his well stocked basse-cour, re- 
gulated by the precepts of the Maison Rustique, 
or of divers variegated little parterres of flowers 
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and box, on the model of those of old Versailles, 
as pictured in the same volumes. 

But his hobby of hobbies was his quince orch- 
ard. From some caprice, or, as my aunt used to 
hint, from some cherished associations of pure 
youthful vows, whispered by moonlight under the 
lowly shade of a spreading quince tree, in a gar- 
den in Wall Street, out of the sight of M’selle 
Bianche Piot, he had acquired an affection for 
this crabbed, astringent, and ungainly fruit, which 
a German metaphysical novelist would have con- 
verted into a natural idiosyncrasy. Mr. Viellecour 
had studied the history of the quince, and its habits 
and uses, from its first wild growth on the rocky 
banks of its native Danube, to its state of golden 
perfection on the sunny Tagus. He had collected 
its varieties from all quarters, and had even (a 
new promotion for this unassuming fruit,) grafted 
it upon every stock with which its relation to the 
great family of pears could authorize it to claim 
an alliance.* 





* Botanists well know how long it was undecided among the 
lights of the science, whether a quince was an apple or a pear, 
and whether apples are pears, or pears, apples; but, I believe, 
according to the latest and most approved classification, they are 
all comprehended under the great genus of Pyrus or Pears. 
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His success was equal to his merits. His 
quinces were the wonder of the whole “ East 
River side” of the country: and their fame had 
been spread, far and wide, by many an annual 
offering to his city friends; sometimes presented 
to good housekeepers, upon whose skill in con- 
fectionary he could rely to do justice to his 
quinces, in their native beauty; while to humbler 
friends, and brother bachelors, they were sent in 
marmalades and confitures of divers names and 
various confection, and in liqueurs of the most 
delicate flavour and recondite chemistry. 

How frail are the hopes of man! From those 
beloved quinces—from that fair, flourished hand- 
writing, sprung the sorrows which bowed down 
thine age, and drove thee to wander forth——but 
I must not anticipate my story. 

There was another family of quinces, of a 
different kind, which had been transplanted into 
his vicinity, about. a year before the perplexities 
ensued, which I have undertaken to narrate. In 
or near this same township of New-Rochelle, 
about a mile from Mr. Viellecour’s dwelling, a 
family of Yankees was found; as many Yan- 
kees there be everywhere, both from Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, and the Bay-state ; with others 
of low degree, from Martha’s Vineyard, Block 
island, Sagadahoc, and all along shore. It is 
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a way they have, the universal Yankee nation, 
of being everywhere; and, in truth, they may 
generally be said to be the salt of the earth. 
But this small detachment proved a great incon- 
venience and mortification to my worthy friend, 
as I shall presently have occasion to show. 

What induced the Pecks to leave Bridgeport, 
and “improve” a farm at New-Rochelle, after 
the death of old Epenetus Peck, I am not Yan- 
kee enough to guess. I have heard of a slander 
suit, which Zephaniah Cobb talked of bringing 
against old Mrs. Peck, if she did not “ clear out”’ 
of the ‘ Borough.” But this may be scandal ; 
as the vicinity is famous for its domestic manufac- 
ture of that article, of which I believe most 
attornies think the encouragement a part of the 
great “‘ American system.” 

However this may be, it is certain that the 
widow Peck, her daughter Miss Peck a young 
lady of a most uncertain age, and her nephew, 
Plutarch Peck, kept house together, and took 
boarders at the place I have designated. The 
defunct Epenetus, after many years of ingenious 
but unsuccessful enterprise, in all arts, trades, 
and occupations, regular and irregular, towards 
the end of a life whose experience had made him 
knowing in all the ways of man, had received, 
from certain monied corporations, some honorary 
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gratuitous pecuniary compliments, for his disin- 
terested services in the purlieus of certain legis- 
lative assemblies. This sum he had invested in 
stock, in the names of his consort and the first 
pledge of her affection, the fair Abishag; soon 
after which he died insolvent. Plutarch’s father 
was lost at sea. Plutarch said of himself, that 
he “had been to college:” and he unquestion- 
ably had been at the Norwalk Academy. He 
was studying law, teaching school, and keeping 
accounts for a Dutch grocer; besides editing 
one of the county papers, entitled the “ Cataract 
of Freedom,” and at leisure intervals superin- 
tending the agricultural and pecuniary interests 
of the family. He was an aspiring young man; 
and betrayed a pruriency to cut a dash, wherever 
he thought an opportunity offered. Of him I 
need say no more at present. Nor is it my pur- 
pose to enter into any details of the character 
and private history of old Aunt Peck, as Plutarch 
used to call her. They are uninteresting, and 
the family is litigious. Of Abishag or Miss Peck, 
last presented to my mind, and now painted at 
full length upon the retina of my mental eye, it 
may be essential to mention a few characteris- 
tics. In respect of matrimony, and rumours of 
matrimony, she strongly resembled the illustrious 
Betsey of England; and deserved as little as 
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that “ imperial votress,” the imputation of pass- 
ing through life, 


** In maiden meditation, fancy free.”’ 


She had remained, as I have hinted, for an un- 
ascertainable time, mistress of herself, unincum- 
bered with a husband. . Whether she really 
thought the poet wrong, who says that “ earthlier 
happier is the rose distilled,” etc. may admit of a 
doubt. She had long had a fondness, nay, it may 
be termed a rage, for making people believe, (and 
herself, too, among the rest,) that she was con- 
stantly solicited to become a bride. In sober 
truth, shrewd, sagacious, and matter-of-fact as 
she was in all things else, touching this affair of 
marriage, she was subject to strange hallucina- 
tions. Her imagination was (if we may speak 
poetically,) redolent of matrimony. The ideal 
husbands which filled her mind were indeed not 
exactly such as haply may sometimes flit across 
the day-dreams of youthful beauty, brave, and 
young, and handsome—all glowing with the 
purple light of love, and breathing truth and fer- 
vent constancy. Hers were sober and comfort- 
able visions of snug establishments, sprucely 
painted two-story houses, with well-papered 
parlours and nice kitchens—huge stores of house- 
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hold linen—men servants and maid servants— 
one-horse chaises or trim Jersey-built waggons, 
and, by way of necessary appendage, some re- 
spectable helpmate, with a good thriving business, 
or a round and regularly paid salary. Thus it 
happened that from time to time the whole 
neighbourhood was informed, of what she more 
than half believed herself, that offers had been 
made for her hand, now by a medical doctor at 
Mamaroneck—now by a reverend: professor at 
New-Haven—now by a rich widower apothecary 
in the Bowery—now by an old Dutch dominie, 
on the North River—and now by young Mr. 
Rubric, fresh from the Episcopal Seminary, at 
New-York, whose first clerical bands her own 
fingers had hemmed. The said reverend and me- 
dical doctors, the dominie, the apothecary, and 
young Mr. Rubric, meanwhile, remaining not 
only innocent of all amorous intention, but utterly 
ignorant of all rumours thereof. 

Of her personal ‘charms it is best not to say 
much. Could she have been preserved for ever, 
as she had been for so many years, she would 
have supplied the desideratum of a standard of 
long measure, and saved a learned secretary of 
state, professors of colleges, and revisers of laws, 
many a long report, as she was perfectly straight, 
and exactly five feet, eleven inches, and eleven 
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lines high, when unhosed, unbuskined, and un- 
bonneted. Time had not rubbed off nor rounded 
the acute angularity of her features, or the dis- 
tinct rigidity of her articulation. There was an 
irresistibly extortionate air in her countenance, 
when she wanted to get all the facts out of every 
body; and it exhibited an arithmetical precision, 
when she was in a contemplative mood, which 
showed that she had added up her ideas, and 
carried nine. Her defunct papa, among his in- 
numerable avocations, had been an agent for 
selling Pomeroy’s Universal Patent Catholicon. 
From him she inherited a great taste for quack- 
ery; or, as her mama called it, a genius for me- 
dicine ; and she preferred giving away, not only 
her recipes, but her nostrums, to letting her hand 
get out of practice. 

Gentle Reader! If these outlines are coarse, 
they are graphic. If the portrait is vulgar, the 
original is one of God’s creatures, and none of 
mine. I know, and I love, nay, where it is un- 
affected, I adore, the fastidiousness of this ex- 
quisite age. But if we are to paint only beautiful 
forms, I wish the Harrisburgh Convention would 
contrive some protection against time and the 
elements, and the perpetuation of those ugly 
family likenesses, which do so play the mischief 
with the line of beauty. 
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It would have been strange if these Pecks had 
lived for a year within a mile of the residence of 
my estimable friend, without patching, or, as I 
may more correctly say, scratching an acquaint- 
ance with him. There certainly was no chemi- 
cal affinity between the parties; but the oil and 
the vinegar met, if they did not coalesce. The 
Pecks were related to the family of Lawyer 
Bull, in whose black-eyed daughter Betsey, Mr. 
Viellecour had always shown an interest from 
her infancy ; either because something about her 
put him in mind of others whom he had loved, 
or because it gave him pleasure to watch the 
developement of grace and proportion, even in a 
bouncing rustic beauty. This, by the way, to- 
gether with a new year’s gift to her of a gilt 
Telemaque and Bliss's Tatisman, was enough 
to lead some wise women to conjecture aloud, 
that he meant to make bouncing Betsey Bull his 
wife, and to pronounce him an old fool for think- 
ing of so disproportionate a match. It was, also, 
very convenient for these Pecks to borrow seeds, 
salads, sprouts and shoots from Mr. Viellecour ; 
and Plutarch was anxious to prevail on him to 
teach him French; but this task, the old gentle- 
man, with all his good nature and urbanity, 
absolutely and unequivocally refused to under- 
take. In return, the Pecks always stopt to enquire 
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after his health; and Plutarch would save him 
the trouble of going to the post-office for his 
newspapers, which he took home first to read 
himself; and, after having poured forth their 
contents on the county, in the “ Cataract of 
Freedom,” he would then return them to their 
owner, mangled by his editorial shears, and look- 
ing like some inexplicable pattern for a lady’s 
nocturnal head-gear,—always, however, relating 
to their owner the remarkable passages which he 
had cut out. 

It chanced that in the autumn of 182—, Mr. 
Viellecour was attacked by a fit of the rheuma- 
tism, from having injudiciously exposed himself 
to the night air, in his anxiety for the health of 
a favourite myrtle, which was menaced by the in- 
dications of an unexpected black frost. This 
fact was soon known to the inquisitive and 
lengthy Abishag, who had a specific for that 
infliction, equally infallible for man and horse. 
She had tried it on both; as well as on a certain 
other animal, which a Kentucky editor of Lin- 
neus would probably classify as a little of both, 
with a mixture of the buffalo. I alludeto a cer- 
tain nondescript Canada-Gallicised Irishman, who 
had been at board with Mrs. Peck for some 
weeks. And here it becomes necessary to men- 
tion such authentic particulars of his life and 
habits, as have hitherto transpired. 
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He belongs to a genus of which every one 
knows more or less, who has seen or heard any- 
thing of the phenomena, which, for the edifica- 
tion of monster-hunters and monster-gazers, have 
arisen, culminated, and set, or more often “ shot 
madly from their spheres,” in the horizon of 
New-York ‘society, for the last twenty years. 
Of this genus there are several species, though 
the nature of each kind soon passeth away, and 
“goeth out” of fashion, and of remembrance. 
Yet, in their brief career, they have charmed 
female hearts, and turned wise brokers’ heads. 
Such is the power of foreign tongues and foreign 
titles, foreign jewels and foreign jokes, foreign 
fashions and foreign fiddling. ‘There is your 
heroic humbug, as your Waterloo general; 
your scientific humbug, such as you may meet 
at the suppers of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society, or the soirées of some Mecenas; your 
patriotic humbug, who has “left his country for 
his country’s good,” and such you may see every- 
where. There is your medical and your musical 
humbug; your ecclesiastical humbug, your pe- 
dagogical humbug, your proselyte humbug, and 
your new-community humbug; your phrenologi- 
cal humbug, your cuisinier humbug, your travel- 
led humbug, and your savage humbug. Last, 
though not least, there is the real, pure, natural, 
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unlicked, unlettered, unequivocal, unadorned, 
unadulterated, unsophisticated, unaccommodat- 
ed humbug; or, as Lear says, “ the real thing 
itself—a poor, bare, forked animal,” who, without 
education, knowledge, or manners—-without 
tongues or travels, jewels or juggles, fashions or 
falsetto, grace or grammar, will make his way 
by the mere dint of sheer and monstrous lying 
—lying which has neither the merit of invention 
or consistency; and is so essentially grotesque, 
that it seems easier to believe it at once, than to 
believe that it has ever been believed. 

But to return to Terence Mountjoy. He was 
an individual of the species last described. 
When he came to old Mrs. Peck to take board, 
he had on a Canada foraging cap, and a blue 
military frock, which had once been well befrog- 
ged and embroidered, fastened with hooks and 
eyes, with a well-worn and greasy standing col- 
lar, in front of which was displayed a dirty ruffle, 
with a diamond breast-pin glittering among its 
soiled implications. His neck was disguised ina 
black Wellington stock. His nether man was 
invested in a pair of buckskin breeches; to 
which integuments he was so partial, that he 
never changed them during his residence at the 
widow’s. This might have arisen from his fond- 
ness for displaying the sturdy outline of his limbs ; 
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or, as he said himself, from the military habits 
he had acquired in the Swiss cavalry. But 
Miss Peck, whose curiosity, as well as her duty 
as a blanchisseuse, led her occasionally to over- 
haul his wardrobe, could never discover that 
there was any other garment provided for the 
protection of his inferior person. She also re- 
marked some peculiarities about the marks of 
his linen, which resembled erasures and various 
readings. This he satisfactorily explained to 
Abishag, by stating that he had been obliged to 
rip out the crests and armorial bearings of his 
family, in order to preserve his incognito. She 
also observed nothing in the shape of a waistcoat 
among his finery; a deficiency, which, if it ex- 
isted, was supplied, or concealed, by his tight- 
bodied frock. I have said enough about Te- 
rence’s apparel, but may add, that he occasion- 
ally exchanged his fur-cap for a chapeau-bras, 
which looked as if it had seen hard duty, in the 
service of some Hessian general. 

This prepossessing wight informed Mrs. Peck 
and Co. on his arrival, that he was a nobleman 
incog. which he begged them not to mention, as 
it was a secret. He said he was a grand cross 
of the holy iron Roman canon of Austria; in 
proof of which he exhibited a dirty orange tawny 
colored ribband with a whitish border, to which 
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was attached a watch key in the shape of a 
harp. He was, he said, a Frenchman, though 
born in Ireland; and was no less a person than 
the Duke of Marseilles; had been possessed 
of immense estates in Normandy, where he 
owned a chateau of white marbie, as long as the 
State Prison. But, onthe return of the Bourbons, 
his estates were confiscated, and he fled to Ire- 
land to the protection of his uncle, the Arch- 
bishop. of Munster, in whose palace he was 
concealed for some time, until his residence was 
betrayed to the new French ministry, by the 
Elector of Denmark; and an officer of the In- 
quisition was sent to demand his person from the 
English government. In this extremity he was 
obliged to accept the hospitable invitation of his 
old military friend, the Governor of Botany Bay. 
Under his auspices he sojourned for a time in 
tranquillity; but he soon became weary of the 
monotony of that pastoral district—felt the want 
of literary and “ illigant” society, and grew tired 
of eating nothing but kangaroos. Avoiding the 
sorrows of parting, and the ceremonious polite- 
ness of his Excellency and suite, he took private 
passage for Canada, where he had friends in high 
places. An office of great importance was about 
to be conferred upon him there, when an unfor- 
tunate affair of honour, with an aid-de-camp of 
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the Lord Lieutenant, compelled him to make a 
precipitate flight from the vice-regal court. He 
was daily expecting remittances from his French 
estates, which were to arrive at New-York in a 
seventy-four; and meanwhile he wished to re- 
main in rural and unostentatious retirement. 
Such was the account given of himself by 
Terence, at divers times, and with divers varia- 
tions. If any one should wonder that Mrs. Peck 
and her daughter, who were no fools, gave it 
credit, let them remember that equally gross 
stuff has been swallowed by people, who pass for 
intelligent, when enforced by imperturbable impu- 
dence, and illustrated by a rag,a ribband, or five 
dollars worth of paste jewels. When weeks 
passed on, and neither the seventy-four nor the 
remittances were heard of, and when the grand 
cross fell sick with the rheumatism, the Reverend 
Doctor Peck, a brother-in-law of the old lady, 
and who had just arrived on a visit at her house, 
strongly advised her to make him raise the wind 
by hypothecating his diamonds, or else avoid the 
premises. But he found an advocate not only in 
Abishag, who wanted to make a thorough expe- 
riment on his system, with her specific, but in 
Plutarch, to whom he was teaching French; 
a language which Duke Terence had picked up 
enough of at Montreal and Quebec to speak 
Fr * 
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with unhesitating fluency, in a nondescript patois 
pronunciation, and a genteel negligence of gram- 
mar; and, moreover, could write upon occasion, 
in an orthography, which, if it was not that of 
Voltaire, or of the Academy, had the superior 
merit of perfect originality. Under his instruc- 
tions, the ambitious juvenal soon felt himself 
sufficiently accomplished in the Parisian dialect, 
to venture to say to Mr. Viellecour, when he 
carried him his Aunt’s nostrum,— Je ways ap- 
pronder parly francy be ang too.” The last of 
this gibberish sounded so much like—and be 
hanged to you, that my respectable friend thought 
it an expression of anger, for his having refused 
to initiate Plutarch into the language of love, 
diplomacy, tactics, and fashion. But, with his 
usual politeness, he wished him success in his 
studies, and accepted the prescription. 

I have now, perhaps somewhat tediously, 
furnished the intelligent reader with a key tothe 
ensuing correspondence, which I can assure him 
is genuine. I have taken no liberties with either 
the style or orthography of any of the letters, 
except in supplying the necessary words, when 
a torn seal, or worn-out fold, has occasioned a 
lacune in the MSS. 

Whether the disease was slight, or the remedy 
efficient, or the cure had been really achieved by 
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patience and flannel, Mr. Viellecourt und himself 
so much better, in a few weeks, that his polite- 
ness led him to express his thanks to his bene- 
factress, and to accompany his letter with a 
present of quinces ; both which were despatched 
by aservant. The former ran thus: 


** Belcovr Grove, December 26, 182—. 


“Far Lapy! 


“| pray your forgiveness for not having be- 
fore thrown myself at your feet. I had flattered 
myself that I should had the felicity of kissing 
your fair hands, on Christmas eve. But I was 
engaged with my builder, Mr. Plumline, who 
waited on me with plans and contracts for the 
new kitchen, and the two additional bed-rooms 
to my mansion. 

“‘T have sent you by the bearer a basket of 
yellow Portugal pear quinces, true court-pendus. 
He will also inform you of the happy and blessed 
effects of the medicine, which you so amiably 
and kindly sent me; which happy result I 
ascribe, under Providence, as much to the charm 
of the long and taper fingers which compounded 
and prepared it, and to the benevolent spirit 
which presided over its administration, as to its 
intrinsic virtues. Be pleased to receive, with 
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your wonted condescension, this golden fruit; 
and [ earnestly pray you therewith to accept my 


Ceaaby hana 


‘“‘ With the tenderest regard, 
‘‘T have the honour to be, 
‘* Madam, 
“ Your most devoted friend and servant, 


“ADAM ADRIAN DE VIELLECOUR.” 


“P.S. This fruit, I hope, is of good quality, as 
it is of choice stock. Autumn has mellowed its 
juices, but not, I trust, lessened its flavour. Yet 
I hope that next year’s fruit will surpass this by 
far, if Vertumnus and Pomona will smile on their 
poor, devoted worshipper.” 


Having discharged his conscience of this debt 
of gratitude, the old gentleman felt himself com- 
fortable and satisfied, except that he waited with 
a little restless anxiety for the arrival of some 
articles which he had written for to town, and 
which he intended to bestow as holiday presents, 
on Betsey Bull, his god-daughter Emily, and 
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some other youthful favourites. Plutarch Peck 
had set off some days before on an electioneer- 
ing expedition. One of the candidates returned 
to the lower branch of the Legislature at the 
general election for the county, having died, a 
special election was ordered by the Governor’s 
proclamation, to supply the vacancy. This was 
a relief to Mr. Viellecour, who rarely had known 
a day pass, for a long time, without having his 
meditations interrupted by the smirking, priggish, 
physiognomy, and nasal twang of this Caleb 
Quotem of the neighbourhood. He was there- 
fore at his ease; and his soul, like that ofthe 
rich man in the parable, might be said to be 
merry within him; when, on the second morning 
after writing his epistle, his old black servant 
entered with an air of astonishment, anda package 
of letters, which seemed the contents of a whole 
mail; announcing, in faltering accents, that Mr. 
Peck’s boy John was in the hall, and would 
wait for an answer. I shall not pay the reader 
so poor a compliment as not to leave to his ima- 
gination the effect which a perusal of these do- 
cuments, awkward in shape and voluminous in 
contents, produced on him they were written at, 
as he deciphered and pondered on them, for two 
long hours, in dreamy surprise and confusion, 
while John was “ waiting for au answer.” Nor 
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after what has been above detailed concerning 
Mr. V.’s penmanship, and the matrimonial delu- 
sions of the amiable and angular Abishag, will 
any explanation be wanted of the manner in 
which the old gentleman’s cordial return of 
“ hearty thanks,” became transformed in the eyes 
of the fond fair and her kindred, into a fervent 
tender of “ heart and hand.” 


The first he opened was from the fair Miss 
Peck herself. 


New-Rochelle, December 28th. 


* Dear Sir, 


“Yours of the 24th came duly to hand. 
The quinces were in good order. Though rather 
late for this year’s sweetmeats, I hope to turn 
them to account. I am glad to hear that the 
medicine had, under Heaven, so agreeable an 
effect. You may discontinue taking it more than 
five times a day, after a week. Touching your 
proposals for my heart and hand, I have agreed, 
on consideration, and advising with our people, 
to accept thereof. I fervently trust we may 
enjoy long and prosperous years, in all that makes 
the ‘marriage state happy; my best endeavours 
whereunto shall not be wanting. My revered 
uncle, the Reverend Epaphroditus Peck, D.D. 
with whose entire approbation I have taken this 
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awful step, being, as you know, on a visit to 
my mama, and being obliged to attend the open- 
ing of the Monongahela College, where he is 
Professor [of the ancient and modern languages, 
geography, history, mineralogy, composition, 
political economy and elocution.}* On the 15th 
of next month, it will be most pleasing to the 
family to have the ceremony performed by him 
during his stay. Ma has no objections; and can 
have every thing ready against that time. Aunt 
Biddy, uncle Cyrenus, and their people, will be 
here from Stonington, in season for certain. My 
dear nephew, the Honourable Plutarch Peck, 
who, I think, would be a suitable man for one of 
your attendants, must be at the Assembly there, 
up to Albany, the very first day of session ; which 
also is another powerful reason for not suffering 
any delay in this business of ours. 
‘‘ Your sincere friend and well-wisher, 


“ ABISHAG P. PECK.” 


“P.S. Do not go to any unnecessary expense 
about the wedding suit. The olive-coloured coat 
you wore, when we heard uncle Epaphroditus 





* The words in brackets are interlined in the Rev. Mr. Peck’s 
own hand-writing; who seems also to have occasionally corrected 
the spelling of some long words. 
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preach that powerful sermon from Jeremiah’s 
Lamentations, two sabbaths ago, will ‘do very 
well, with a new velvet collar. Perhaps you 
might get the old metal buttons covered, if they 
are any ways rusty, which I did not observe. 

2. Ma has sent by cousin Jehosaphat, as he 
goes through Danbury, to invite the judge and 
the general and the doctor. 

3. Uncle Josiah and the judge and the gene- 
ral and the doctor and their folks, can tarry at 
your house on the night of the solemn occasion. 
If you are short of beds, Colonel Guion will lend 
you some. 

4. Ma don’t like dancing, as it would not do 
while my revered uncle, E. Peck, [D. D. étc.] is 


abiding under her roof. We can, however, have 


a supper. I know that oysters will be quite a 
treat to the judge and the general and the doc- 
tor, as they live such a ways back from shore. 
Perhaps if you watch the waggons, you can 
get some good ones cheap, over to Colonel 
Guion’s. 

5. I like your notion about the two new bed- 
rooms; but wings on both sides would answer 
better. One will do, however, at present. An 
extension of the family may render another 
necessary. But this business can be delayed 


« ~~ 
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until after the solemn ceremony. In the mean- 
time I don’t want you to meddle with the new 
kitchen. We can fix it better when I come. 

6. Of course you will have to go to York, to 
make some arrangements. When you go to buy 
the ring, (the string within is my measure.) call 
on cousin Diodatus, who deals more reasonably 
than the Broadway jewellers, No. 417} Chat- 
ham-street. We must stick by our kin. If you 
can conveniently give him a lift up in your 
wagon, it would be rather genteel to ask him to 
be present on the solemn occasion.”’ 


The next epistolary discharge was much 
shorter. It was from the matron, the venerable 
old Mrs. Jerusha Peck. 


“Dear SON-IN-LAW, 


“‘T don’t know as I have any objections in 
particular, to letting you marry our Abishag. 
As far I know, having always bore a good cha- 
racter, and being a suitable match in age and 
disposition, as I am glad to hear your rheumatism 
is hetter; therefore, being moreover blessed in 
your worldly affairs, and a likely man, as brother 
Epaphroditus is here, and going away soon, I give 
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my consent, willing that your wedding should 
take place to-morrow week, to our house. 
“ T remain your loving friend, 


“JERUSHA PECK.” 


The Reverend Doctor made up by his verbo- 
sity, for his sister’s brevity. Here follows his 
epistle. 


* Dear Sir, 


“ Notwithstanding that you approximate to 
a septuagenarian antiquity, and are, therefore, by 
divers olympiads, my senior in longevity, the 
fiducial relation of my position to the Pecks, 
Browns, and Smiths, as also to our collateral 
and maternal connexions, the Devotions, the 
Curtises, the Handys, the Peabodys, the Stones, 
the Bulls, and the Blossoms, in conjunction with 
the profound interest I feel in the destiny of my 
consobrinal niece, Abishag Peabody Peck, justify 
me in approaching you in a tone, first of expos- 
tulation, and secondly of congratulation. 

I. I propose, therefore, first, to advise with 
you plainly, on the portentous and awful nature 
of the matrimonial contract; on which subject, 
though you have arrived so near to that epocha, 
which the Scriptures indicate as the extreme 
goal of mortal existence, you can have little 
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practical experience; as I am told you have, up 
to this date, declined taking unto yourself a 
helpmate, and procrastinated a tender of your 
person to the other sex, until the female race 
might have exclaimed with the divine Tully— 
Quousque tandem, Catalina, patientia abutere nos- 
tra? which may be facetiously rendered, “ How 
long, O thou Cataline of an Adam, wilt thou 
abuse our patience ?”’ 

As that great man, the late President Styles, 
my particular friend, said to me on my first mar- 
riage, “ Brother Epaphroditus, though thou hast 
seemed a mysogynist, we find that thou art not a 
mysogamist ;” meaning, that though during my 
probationary tutorship, I had assiduously avoided 
the distractions of worldly amusements, I had, 
nevertheless, borne in mind to fulfil the duties of 
a good christian, and a good citizen: so, nephew 
Adam, as I may jocularly call thee, anticipatorialy, 
I may rest my argument on the single authority 
of the great apostle to the Gentiles, who says, 
“he that marrieth, doeth well,” and say unto 
thee, “in marrying thou hast done well; but in 
taking this tender lamb of my fold, thou hast 
done better. Yea, many have done well, but 
thou hast exceeded them all.” Great is her 
experience in domestic cconomy. For eight 
lustres, or forty years, commencing with the 
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ninth anniversary of her nativity, that is to say, 
from her ninth year, has she been diurnally 
occupied, first with the concerns of her paternal, 
and afterwards of her maternal household. I 
have, during that period, known of her household 
practices. In house-keeping, cooking, and all 
things, she has conducted with great acceptance. 
Her temper is not at all ugly. I have never 
known her cross more than a week at a 
time. She will be a fortune to any man. Like 
Jael, she hath brought forth butter in a lordly 
dish, and made a prey of divers colors of needle 
work, on both sides. Like the wise woman of 
old, she maketh fine linen, and selleth it. to the 
merchant; she girdeth her loins with strength ; 
therefore her husband will be known in the gates, 
and will sit among the elders of the land. Unto 
her may not be applied that witty saying of the 
heathen ethnic-—varium et muitabile semper 
femina; whereof Dr. Styles used to say, that 
it was bad grammar; and that, moreover, the 
sentiment was erroneous. It is a providential 
coincidence, that as Abishag descends from the 
veritable puritan flock, who established the true 
faith on the iron-bound coast of New-England, 
so you are an offshoot from the godly stock of the 
Protestant upholders of the faith in France; 
though of which of the three parts of French 
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Gaul I know not; since Julius Cesar, that great 
writer and distinguished general says—Omunis 
Gallia in tres partes est divisa. 1 presume that 
you are not unapprized, that your claims have 
superseded all consideration of the arma virum- 
que of a certain Hibernian Popish Ishmaelite. 
My niece Abishag has also been seriously thought 
of by our President, on my recommendation. 
He is only your senior by a few years; and is not 
only a D. D. from the Burlington University, but 
an LL. D. from Dartmouth. 

II. I therefore proceed to my second head; 
but as the portion of paper, usually allotted to 
such exercises, is nearly exhausted, we are ne- 
cessiated, dear Adam, to limit ourselves to a 
felicitation and congratulation, on the joyful 
prospects opening themselves before you. As 
you look down the visto of futurity, you have a 
rod and a staff for your declining years; and 
instead of descending into the tomb a solitary 
pilgrim, your monument will be bedewed with the 
tears of all those respectable families, the Pecks, 
Smiths, Browns, Curtises, Stones, Devotions, 
Peabodys, Handys, Bulls, and Blossoms: to all 
of whom, I doubt not, while your existence is 
mercifully prolonged, your house will literally 
prove a house of refuge ; the nakedness of whose 
poor connexions you will doubtless clothe, and to 
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all whose orphans you will be a father. Vale, 
carissime Adame. 


“ Your friend and uacle, 
“EPAPHRODITUS X. PECK.” 


“ Postscriptum.—Abishag having thoughtfully 
shown me her letter, I must request you to note 
what she touches on about my nephew Diodatus. 
Many of her other suggestions are precious, as 
indicating her economical and prudent views of 
things. I shall remain, according to her request, 
to officiate at the solemnity. 


“B.cK. 2.” 


The flourishing hand of Plutarch next caught 
our hero’s eye, and with trembling fingers he 
opened his despatch. 


** Sawpitts, December 27th. 


“My DEAR OLD App, 


“JT am glad to hear that Aunt Abishag has 
brought her hogs to so good a market. I sup- 
pose you know that the canvassers rejected 
six hundred votes; and I have got the certifi- 
cate. So I shall take my seat as one of the 
members from this county; and you may depend 
upon me, my old fellow, for any odd jobs at 
Albany. Though you have never turned out at 
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our trainings, I guess I can get you brevetted a 
major. At your time of life I think it would be 
only respectable for poor old Aunt Abishag’s hus- 
band to have some title; and that will answer as 
well as any. I have no objections to accept your 
invitation to stay to the wedding; though I shall 
lose three whole days of the Session; and there, 
you see, is nine dollars gone. By the by, I 
happen to want some loose change. I would 
thank you to let me have a trifle, say $475. If 
you have not got it about you, please scribble 
your name on the back of the enclosed paper, and 
I can get it done. I shall be home to-morrow. 


“ Yours, in haste, 
“PLUTARCH PECK.” 


“«P.S. By the way, you may as well back the 
paper, and send what loose cash you may have, 
besides. Cousin John will give you a receipt. 
You can’t be alarmed about the security, as my 
life is insured in the Life and Fire; and though 
this is the first time I have got into the Assem- 
bly, | warrant you I’ll be in Congress, and get 
made a judge, too, before you are seventy; and 
that’s not long, you know.” 


The last letter in John’s budget, was most 
portentous in outward size and shape, and ap- 
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peared to have been sealed with shoemaker’s 
wax, bearing the impress of that brazen-faced 
Goddess of Liberty, whose effigy is delineated 
on the copper coin of thisempire. The character 
of the hand-writing is utterly indescribable. It 
was addressed thus, and such were its contents. 


‘To Mr. Esquire A. A. VEALCOUR, 

Shay loot, upon his tares in New Rochel. 
“ Sir, 

“To come to the pint, without making any 
daytoor, and, as we military men say, to make 
a riglar dayployay at once, soor le shom, youre 
no better than a neegur, and therefore I ask you 
for the satisfaction of a gintleman. Tho’ born 
an exile from my native land, and expatryated 
from the French pierage, of which | am a here- 
ditterry member, though born at Cork, where my 
honored father and mother were accidentally 
ingaged in bizness, in Monmouth Ally. Hav- 
ing by my valeur received the order of le grand 
cannon de fare, from his Imparial and Royal 
Majesty, the Emperor of Whortemburg; and 
having, during my timporary incognito in Ame- 
rica, while teaching the French and the other 
polite languages of Europe, met with ginral ap- 
probation, and got certificates from the most 
distangay and sientifique pursonages, as well 
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as from my frind, Father O’Larkin of Muntryall ; 
also from the principle of the Manhattan Aca- 
demy. 

“ Regarding you, Mr. Vealcoor, as a man com 
e foh, and also a beau garsoon, wich, if we were 
both married to Mamzelle Peck, neither of us 
could be, without her being the widder of one 
or both of us, you will do me sensible plaisir to 
meet me, soor le shom d’onoor. Make the time, 
place, and weepons agreeable to yourself. If I had 
known of the raisons for writeing this billydoo, 
before I had found out the cause of them, I should 
not insist upon this roundcounter taking place, 
airly to morrow, back of the old church that has 
been pulled down. Having lost my pistles, when 
my trunk, with all the family plates and jooels 
in it, was drownded in Hell gate last summer, as 
also the tightil deeds of my French estates, by 
raison of wich I am keeped out of my patry- 
money, and hindered from appairing like a gin- 
tleman of the beaumont. Accordingly, it will be 
very agreeable, and it will be a favor meriting 
my eturnel grattytude, if you will be polite enuff 
to bring pistles, frinds and doctors for 2. 

“As I despise all insinuyations about my 
pursenal attachment to old Miss Peck, being 
bottummed on her paltry three thousand 7 hund- 
dred in the Aigle Bank, to show my generosity 
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and soopareyority to all such marcynerry motives, 
f volunterryly offer to sacrifise to you my own 
free will and tender inclinations, and 27 hund- 
dred dollars, gratus. This will be affected, by 
our not fighting at all. Only you pay me a 
thousand dollars, and you may marry the old 
lady, and every thing will be deranged a la marble. 
As’ I am obleeged to be off from this place 
an hour before I will receive your ansir, and am 
gone to morrow to my estates, | expect your 
response, toody sweet, by the garson to reach me 
here. In the mane time,I have the honor to 
remain, my dear frind, : 
‘* With the hiest consideration, 
‘* Your most obedient sarvent, 
“TERANCE MOUNTJOY, 
“Grand + of the big Iron cannon of 
*¢ Whurtemburg.” 


“P.S. When we have deranged no pateet 
zaffares, which will have been to the satisfac- 
shun of us all two, as I know you are too much 
of a gintleman to fob me off with the dirty paper 
that’s going here, and will doutless pay me off 
in York notes, for wich! can git the shiners, you 
may command my sarvices, to assist at your 
bridal rights. If the poor old neegur, Jack 
Davenport, is too sick with his roomytiz to fiddle 
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upon the joyful occasion, I shall have no objec- 
tion to make some music myself. It shall pre- 
vent any suspicion of either of us being shot, 
when I will be seen there. And thus we will 
both draw ourselves out of this affare, very illi- 
gantly.” 


While, in perplexed amazement, Mr. Vielle- 
cour was deciphering the scrawl of his singular 
rival, a package, and other articles, were laid on 
his table, which had arrived by the stage; as was 
also a letter, directed in a lack-a-daisical hand, 
and sealed with yellow wax, with a dying Cupid 
for a device. The parcels and band-boxes 
contained the bon-bons, knick-knacks, and 
dresses, about the arrival of which he had been 
inquiring every ten minutes, but a few hours 
before, with rather a fidgetty impatience. But, 
alas! in his present frame of mind, the milk of 
his nature had lost its sweetness; and, with 
unusual testiness he swept from before him, at 
one buffet, the whole assortment of confectionary, 
literary, and millinery ware. Casting his eyes, 
however, on the superscription of the letter, a 
gleam of placid benevolence stole on his troubled 
features. “‘ Poor Adelle!” he exclaimed, instinc- 
tively putting his hand in his pocket, “ what does 
she want now ?” 
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But, before opening Adelle’s letter, it becomes 
imperiously necessary to tell who and what she 
was. Adelle Eloise Huggins had been “ left an 
orphan at an early age,” in the vicinity of New- 
Rochelle. Her parents were of French extrac- 
tion: but, by what process of etymological 
corruption her family name had become Hug- 
gins, or what it may originally have been, it is 
now impossible to conjecture. ‘Twenty odd years 
before, Mr. Viellecour, and a few other benevolent 
spirits, had sent her to school, when she was 
twelve years old, to learn every thing, even the 
elementary principles of reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and plain-sewing. With more kindness 
than wisdom, they placed her under the care of 
a lady who had set up a new boarding-school, at 
a few miles distance, where she learnt to em- 
broider, to make artificial flowers, and to read 
Charlotte Smith’s novels, and Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
romances. After edifying by this course of in- 
struction for three years, it was distressing to 
Mr. Viellecour to find that she could neither 
spell correctly, nor cipher to any purpose. Her 
specimens of penmanship were truly horrible to 
the eye of any lover of regularity and neatness ; 
but to those of her patron, whose notions on the 
subject of calligraphy we have mentioned, the 
sight of them was absolutely an all-unutterable 
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torture; and when, with a view of ascertaining 
her progress in geography, he asked her where 
Paris was, she announced, without hesitation, 
that it was the capital of Rhode Island ;—she 
was instantly taken from school, and consigned 
to the tutelage of a lady who presided over a 
millinery shop in William-street, then the fash- 
ionable promenade of the New-York fair. Not 
without many tears did Miss Huggins enter 
upon this unromantic course of instruction. But 
time, who dries up rivers, dried up her tears; 
and she found soon that she really had a liking 
for the business. Still, however, her early novel 
reading had impregnated her imagination with a 
thorough habit of castle-building and reverie; 
and the ample circulating library of the late Mr. 
Caritat, continued to feed her appetite for ideal 
tit-bits, and forbidden fruit. Like Miss Peck, 
though with far more romantic imaginings, the 
idea of matrimony was ever prominent in her 
waking dreams. By the force of this hallucina- 
tion, she transformed every straggling male 
customer, who wanted to cheapen a pair of white 
gloves, or a watch-ribbon, into a Romeo or an 
Altamont. Time passed on; and her time with 
Mrs. Vandyke expired. Mr. Viellecour then 
enabled her to set up a little establishment for 
herself; and though she managed her business 
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in rather a crazy manner, and had no high repu. 
tation for taking care of her apprentices, or for 
punctuality in performing her promises to her 
customers, she had contrived, with the aid of her 
patrons, to live, and to live single, in the upper 
part of Pearl-street, near its intersection with 
Chatham, to the time when the occurrences| 
am recording took place. 

The visions of her youthful fancy, pretty and 
pastoral, had vanished and were forgotten. Those 
of her earlier womanhood, of a more ambitious 
character, had faded gradually ; though ever and 
anon they came thronging upon her in more 
extraordinary combinations, and with greater 
intensity. It was at half-past eleven o’clock, on 
a Saturday night, after her shop was shut up and 
her pupils dismissed, that she sat pensively read- 
ing, for the thirteenth time, a poetical contribu- 
tion of her own, to the Weekly Museum, signed 
Ella, and entitled “ Moonlight on the Battery,” 
which had that day seen the light in print. 
Perhaps it had lost its interest on the last repeti- 
tion; or perhaps her mind was bewildered with 
thick-coming overflowings of the heart and 
imagination; or perhaps she was a little heavy 
with incipient somnolency. But she slowly laid 
down the precious periodical, and filled a small 
tea-cup from a flask which stood near. I have 
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no doubt the liquid was palatable; as it was 
quince liqueur, made under Mr. Viellecour’s own 
directions, from the produce of his own orchard. 
When he gave it to her, he recommended it as 
an occasional cordial; adding, that it was quite 
strong. But at this moment, from the sublimed 
state of her intellectual system, she was led, by 
some mysterious impulse, again and again to 
replenish and exhaust her little chalice. And, 
though the fluid was such as might have been 
poured by ilebe into the celestial cups, and 
quaffed by the olympian senate, it began to send 
up a misty vapour into the cloudy tabernacle of 
the wits of Miss Huggins. There, while the 
ghosts of former phantasies flocked around her 
sensorium, and the pride of authorship, and the 
associations of moonshine and water, and the 
additional super-effervescences of fancy, and the 
tendency to somnium, and the fumes of the 
liqueur, were blending, overturning, confounding, 
and whirling about these apparitions, she fell 
into a crisis, such as the magnetic initiates call a 
coma. Such [ think, at least, may be the best 
philosophical solution of her case ; but, at any 
rate, 


‘* A change came o’er the spirit of her dreams.”’ 
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It suddenly occurred to her, with the irresist- 
ible force of truth, when breaking on the 
mind, as a sun-burst into a dungeon, that, like 
Lady Arabella, in “ The Victim of Duty, or the 
Delicate Distress,” she must sacrifice her mature 
charms, her splendid visions, her exquisite sensi- 
bility, her taste, her accomplishments, her health, 
nay, even life itself, upon the altar of @rari- 
TUDE! It flashed upon her, in this paroxysm of 
inspiration, that all the tenderness shown to her 
by her early patron, his liberality in advancing 
her in life, his occasional visits to inquire so 
earnestly about her health, his recommending 
her to the custom of all his friends, his sending 
her a ticket to the Bachelor’s Ball,—were all 
tokens, strong as proofs from holy writ, that he 
had cherished for her, even from her infancy, a 
deep-seated, fervent, delicate, silent, corroding, 
and consuming passion, which was slowly drying 
up the fountains of his existence. The retiring 
modesty of his character} and his refined percep- 
tion of the indelicacy of suffering her to suppose 
that he founded any claims to her personal affec- 
tions on the past obligations he had laid her 
under, sufficiently accounted for his never having 
ventured to lisp the tender secret of his heart. 
The associations suggested by the liqueur, no 
doubt strengthened this conviction. 
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With a brief, though painful struggle, she bade 
adieu to her visions of youthful heroes, of demi- 
gods, and of kings; nay even of a middle-aged 
admiral, or ambassador, or president of a bank; 
and generously resolved to screw her inclinations 
to one sticking point, and bend her stubborn 
wishes to the stern mandates of duty. 

Such had been the state of her mind for more 
than a week, when a strange rumour reached 
her ear, the consequence of which was the fol- 


lowing letter. 
** New-York, Febuary 27th, 182— 


“ FALSE AND PERFIDUOUS YET STILL 
TOO FASSENATING MAN! 


“ What beckoning ghost along the moon- 
light shade invites my steps and points to yonder 
glade? Canit, O my aggonizing bosom, can it 
be true, what I hear, about you and old Miss 
Peck? Alas! my palpitating heart informs me 
that itis! Besides, Squire Purdy told me of it, 
yesterday, when he stopped in the Marrynack 
stage, to get his daughter’s new pink satin hat, 
trimmed with Marrybows and edged with blond. 
But what have I to do with Marrybows now? 
What means this tumult in a whestle’s veins, 
where very amusing melancholly rains? What 
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did you mean, the last time you scorted me to 
Castle Garden, by saying you should like to walk 
so every night? and asking me if I wouldn't 
like to go see the Honey-moon of Shakespear? 
Mrs. Todd, and all her young ladies, said it was 
a fixed thing ; and when you sent that last bar| 
of apples and quince licquor, which is sour 
enough for vinegar, all our end of Pearl-street 
was sniggering to see me get it out of the stage; 
while I was overwelmed with delicate embarrass- 
ment, and my face sufused with roseate blushes. 
Oh! ever beauteus, ever friendly, tell, is it in 
heaven a crime to love so very well? But | 
know what I will do. I will commit sooicide ! 
I will jump into Peck-slip, off the furthest end of 
the dock! No friend’s complaints, no kind dom- 
mestick tear, shall please my ghost nor grace my 
watery beer. By maremaids hands my dying eyes 
were closed; by maremaids hands my decent limbs 
composed! Yes. I will throw myself into the 
east river, drest genteely in the last Parris fash- 
ion, so that my friends may not be ashamed of 
me; in my Gro de Napp, O de Neel dress; cor- 
sage made high and easy, with a little fulness in 
back and front, set in the band round the waste 
with a oval rose-coloured pufs, gradually de- 
creasing to a pint, forming a tasteful stummacher 
a la Russ; sleeves on gee-goes, confined at the 
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wrist with black velvet bracelets; the skurt or- 
namented with a deep flounce, with small skol- 
lups at the edge pinked, and a rule O above, and 
a drapery beneath, spread out at top and bottom, 
like a fan, drawn together in the center, and 
confined by a rowlet; and I’ll have pantaletts a 
la Turk, trimmed with bobbinet round the ankles, 
caught under the foot with a silver corded band. 
Yes. And I'll put on a beautiful Vandyked 
muzlin collaret, tyed round my throat, and falling 
gracefully over my left shoulder, with a lavendar 
colored gauze ribbon on one side, and rose 
color on the other. And my hair shall be taste- 
fully arranged a la naigh, in cannon curls, sur- 
mounted by a beautiful Tokay, o white gauze, 
with silver ends falling gracefully over the right 
shoulder, to corryspond. I shall therefore ware 
no vail, but [’ll have horseskin gloves, and shoes 
of white satting, pure as my sole, and tender as 
my heart, and act a Roman’s or some tragick part. 
How on earth will you feel, when you hear of 
my being a fair penitent, and coming to sich a 
watery end? Yes, and besides this quarter’s 
rent, you'll have to pay the next one too. For 
all I’m dead, that won’t be no discharge to your 
security for the rent. My lawyer says so, and 
he knows. The landlord kncews his rites too, I 
can tell you; and that will be good for you. It 
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will be all in vain for you, after I am drownded, 
and sat upon by the coroner’s jury, to put on half 
morning, aad in sable weeds appear; grieve for 
an hour may be, and morn for half a year; and 
bare about the mockery of woe, to moomight 
dances and the cattle show. I know you will be 
going about to the Museum and Specktaclum, 
and all about in fashinable society. But don’t 
lay that flatring eyentment to your sole. My 
disembodied shade shall flitter round, in the mirky 
hours of night among the trembling moonbeams, 
and like Alonzer the brave and the fair Imogeene, 
when the worms they crauled out and the worms 
they craulec in, my dripping spectur will come 
to your wedding and set by your side, will tacks 
you with perfiddy, falsehood and pride, and bare 
you away to the Grave!!! Oh you, you abo- 
minable man! Squire Purdy says your Byshy 
squints both ways. I know she’s lame, for I seen 
her wauking to catch up the stage. And O! 
mon Jew! how she’s freckled! And besides all 
this, I’ll sew you for britch of promise right 
away, unless you let this job alone. Youre a 
wickedman. Buta broken harted maiden preys 
that Highman may not shute his shaft, nor Cupid 
hold a candle at your nuptual celebration. Per- 
haps you may shed a hypercritical tear when you 
read the verses which Rolla will make, in the 
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elegiack stanzas on my precocious death, in the 


next Museum. 
“ Your fair and fond friend, 


“ADELLE ELOISE HUGGINS.” 


“My tears have made my effusion ineligi- 
ble.—Can it be true what I hear that your 
bride, the mean creature, is so shabby as to be 
fixing up her nasty old things for the wedding 
herself, instead of employing a genteel miliner 
and doing the thing handsomely. If she’s so 
stingy already, what will she come too when she 
is married? Some one else wouldn’t serve you 
so. Doubt that the stars are fire, doubt truth to 
be a lyre, but don’t doubt that I love.” 


The system of education has been much im- 
proved since Miss Huggins acquired the rudi- 
ments of her style and orthography. It is obvious 
to every intelligent reader, that her habits of 
mind and her daily avocations, did not tend to 
her improvement in either of those particulars. 
And, without pausing to philosophize on the 
subject, I mention it as a fact, in the history of 
the human mind, that the mere habit of reading 
produces no change in their spelling, punctua- 
tion, or grammatical arrangement of words, 
upon those who have acquired a vicious system 
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of their own, in these matters. They write, as 
compositors set up their types, by the ear. Their 
eye catches a whole word, but not its constituent 
elementary signs of sound. I could make a 
profound and ingenious speculation on this sub- 
ject; but I must return to Mr. Viellecour, whom 
I left reading Miss Huggins’ letter. 

He had not deciphered the postscript, when 
old Sampson brought into the room another car- 
tel; but observing the agitated air of his master, 
he paused in distress and uncertainty. The old 
gentleman, however, with a lack-lustre eye, held 
forth his hand to receive the despatch, which 
proved to be from Barnabas Bull, Esq. or Lawyer 
Bull, as he was more familiarly called by his 
neighbours. Thus it ran: 


“Sir, 


“The course you have thought proper to 
take, in breaking off your engagements with my 
daughter, Elizabeth Ann Bull, which were so 
well understood in the family, and by all the 
neighbours, and of which I have ample proof, 
renders it necessary for me to adopt measures of 
an unpleasant nature. I have no doubt a New- 
York jury, before whom I mean to carry the issue 
for trial, on the ground of prejudice existing here, 
will give $5,000 damages, as a small atonement 
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for the feelings of an insulted father, and a 
much injured girl—to wit, the aforesaid Elizabeth 
Ann Bull. 

“ By way, however, of giving you a locus peni- 
tentice, by which I mean a chance of compromis- 
ing the suit, I have told the constable who has 
the writ, not to serve it until half an hour after 
your receipt of this letter, during which time you 
may consider what course you will take to do me 
justice. 

“ Your obedient servant, 


“B. BULL.” 


“P.S. Should you incline to break off with 
Miss Peck, I will defend your action for you. No 
jury in the world will give that foolish old woman 
more than sixpence.” 


After reading this last courteous epistle, the 
poor old gentleman sat for some minutes with a 
fixed and vacant gaze, such as had never before 
clouded the vivacity of his countenance. In his 
trance the images of Abishag, Terence, Mrs. 
Peck, Epaphroditus, Plutarch, Miss Huggins, 
Miss Betsey, and Lawyer Bull, whirled round 
his brain in dizzy succession. The awkward 
web of embarrassment in which he had become 
innocently entangled,—hisacute sensibility which 
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shrunk from even the shadow of ridicule,—his 
horror of notoriety under such strange circum- 
stances,—were all overwhelming him, and plung- 
ing his judgment into a chaos of inextricable 
confusion ; in which all pecuniary or personel con- 
siderations—the appeal of Terence to the pistol, 
and of Lawyer Bull to the jury, were alike 
forgotten. This warfare of his thoughts was 
interrupted by a sound, shrill and startling as 
was 


** The blast of that dread horn, 
On Fontarabian echoes borne ;’’ 


but not, like that portentous clarion, did it an- 
nounce the death of heroes, 


“© How Rowland brave, and Olivier, 
And every paladin and peer, 
At Roncesvalles died—”’ 


but it proclaimed that the Boston mail stage was 
approaching, and that a change of horses must 
be ready at the inn. By a very natural associ- 
ation, the image of his great grand-father Jean 
Pierre Gaspard Adrian Santerre de Viellecour, 
flying with his wife and children, his big bible 
and curiously mounted silver-hilted sword, from 
the persecution of the bloody Louis le Grand, the 
scarlet woman and the beast, was presented to 
the imagination of our hero. He arose with 
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precipitation; took down the time-honoured 
rapier from its customary place beneath the 
Viellecour arms, then pointing to a trunk in 
which he had a few days before packed up an 
assortment of clothes, when he was meditating 
a New-Year’s visit to some old friends in Phila- 
delphia, he very solemnly and laconically ordered 
Sampson to carry it after him to the inn, and 
take care of the house till his return. He then 


invested his person in his blue roquelaire, lined 


with red velvet, and fastened with silver clasps, 
the gift of no less a person than the diplomatic 
ex-bishop of Autun; who, during his temporary 
exile in this country, had kindly condescended 
to make Mr. Viellecour’s house his country seat, 
and to accept some trifling loans of a few hun- 
dreds, in requita! of which he left him this part- 
ing legacy. Beneath this garment, so precious 
from its associations, its proprietor adjusted his 
spiritual and temporal weapons ; after which, he 
walked with a determined gait, not unworthy of 
his ancestry, into the hall: the venerable Samp- 
son followed him in silence, with corresponding 
dignity and gravity of demeanour. But their 
march was soon obstructed by John Peck, whose 
patience was waxing rather impatient while 
waiting for his “ answer,” although his cousin 
Plutarch had assured him he would receive at 
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least half a dollar from the old gentleman, for his _ 


mission. As John had received nothing from © } 
Plutarch, in the way of outfit, he clung pertina- 
ciously to the idea of salary; and confronting 


Mr. Viellecour, ina dogged and loutish, but fixed 4 
attitude, and with drawling but impudent accents, 
he interrupted the procession. ‘ Old Squire,” 


said John, “I guess you’re been a nation long | 


time a writing that ’are answer for Aunt Bisbag. 
And you ’ant forgot that ’are four shilling, that 
cousin Plutarch said you was to have gin me, you 


know, have you?” The old gentleman brushed | ] 


by the varlet, rather roughly, muttering some- j 


thing about drowning puppies in a horse-pond; 


which the literal and faithful Sampson, as it will 
appear, interpreted into a command. 

The master and man proceeded to the stage- 
office, where the former, without saying a word, 
placed himecelf in the coach which was standing 
before the door. The vehicle had arrived with- 
out any passengers. He had therefore ample 
room wherein to adjust himself and his proper- 
ties, on the back-seat. With his formidable 
sword on one side, and his gigantic bible on the 
other, and the trunk beneath his feet, he might 
have sat to Dunlap for the personification of 
Christian resignation. He nodded a melan- 
choly farewell to Sampson; the driver threw . 
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away his heel-tap in the most approved style, 
mounted the box, gathered his reins, cracked his 
whip, and off went the mail stage. 

A dozen by-standers began at the same time 
to interrogate Sampson, who stood like an Egyp- 
tian statue of attention, (if any such there be, 
of which I have strong doubts,) following with 
his eye the fast disappearing conveyance—as to 
where his master was going, what made him 
in such a hurry, what he was going to do, when 
he was coming back, and when he was to be 
married to old Miss Peck, etc. etc. etc. Samp- 
son, after due deliberation, replied that Mr. Viel- 
lecour was gone in the stage to York, about his 
own business. And, having uttered this oracular 
response, he returned with more speed than he 
usually thought it decorous to exhibit, to his 
master’s house. There, on the threshold, still 
stood John Peck, who was determined not to lose 
his promised perquisite, and had now become 
angry and unceremonious. “ See here, nigger,” 
he cried out, as Sampson was mounting the steps, 
“ T want that are answer,right away; and that are 
half dollar. Goy blame it all, I guess they’m 
chiefly done dinner to humm, and what’s the use 
of my waiting here so?” 

The latter part of this appeal seemed to touch 
Sampson’s feelings ; for he very deliberately took 
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hold of the urchin, and slinging him over his | 
shoulder, marched off with him as coolly and |~ 
seriously as he had done with the trunk, though 
John wasa much more obstreperous article inthe 
way of baggage. But John fared like many7 for- 
lorn newspaper poets of the present day, who 
are always dying of consumption, or complaining 
of malice and persecution, in very distressful 
metre, which nobody reads, and which nobody 
ought toread. For before his expostulations had 
attracted the attention of the public, Sampson 
had transported him to the margin of a small | — 
lake, the perfume of which was not quite that of | 
Araby the blest, at no great distance, into the | 
centre of which (the thin coat of ice that had 
covered it, having been thawed by the rays of a 
bright and warm day) he projected his person with 
as great ceremony as was consistent with despatch. 
The only articulate sounds which he uttered, by 
way of funeral service or illustration, were “ dere 
now, Mister,” accompanied with an equivocal 
| grunt. 

Bir. | It was not until the early spring had again put 
y| | forth its germs of promise, that any tidings were 
heard of Mr. Viellecour: Meantime his news- 
| papers and letters were regularly called for at 
i pe the post-office, by Sampson. The former were 
y | heaped on each other, until the pile almost touch- 
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ed the ceiling. The latter ranged along the 
mantel, were rapidly assuming that brown, 
melancholy air of antiquity, which belongs to a 
long un-opened letter. The windows of the 
house were shut, except for about half an hour 
at noon-day, when they were opened and again 
closed, with regular and mysterious precision. 
A thin column of smoke stole up from the chim- 
ney of Sampson’s comfortable quarters in the 
kitchen. A host of inquiries were made after 
their absent neighbour, for a few weeks, by im- 
pertinent and curious people; not a few, too, by 
old friends. Sampson turned on his heels from 
the former, with a growl. To the latter, he 
answered with a sigh, that his master was absent, 
and he could not tell when he would return. 

It was a bright clear day, in January, when the 
sun was slightly thawing the snow on Haerlem 
Bridge, and burnishing with its rays the smooth 
and level white expanse of Haerlem plain and 
Morisania, that a party of honest Westchester 
farmers, returning from town, had stopped at 
at the toll-house, on the Westchester side of that 
great thorough-fare, and were there talking of 
what they called politics. They discoursed about 
Mr. Adams, Mr. Crawford, General Jackson, 
Governor Clinton, Mr. Clay, and Plutarch Peck. 


Not that they thought of the latter as a candidate 
1 * 
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for the Presidency; but they marvelled much 
how he would get along at Albany. Some sur- 
mised that he would soon break down. One old 
gentleman, who had won a bet on his election, 
insisted that he was a smart fellow, and would 
take care of himself. 

The Danbury stage, returning from New- 
York, drove up at this juncture. All the passen- 
gers got out to warm themselves, save one, who 
seemed anxious not to invite observation. This, 
however, was impossible. ‘“ Why halloa! Plu- 
tarch! is that you! Where are you going? 
What has brought you from Albany ?” were the 
inquiries levelled at the traveller from half a 
dozen quarters. 

Plutarch, being thus necessyated, as he would 
have called it, to disembogue from the stage, 
gave a long, involved, complaining, digressive 
and unintelligible account of himself; the amount 
of which we can state ina few words. He had 
been returned to the Assembly, by the rejec- 
tion of four or five hundred votes for another 
candidate, on the ground that the name of the 
latter had been spelt on the ballots with two r’s 
instead of one. This gentleman, however, 
resolutely claimed his seat. The Committee of 
Elections instantly and unanimously decided in 
his favour; and the vote of the House forthwith 
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dislodged the unfortunate Plutarch, without giv- 
ing him a single opportunity to immortalize him- 
self. It happened, however, that on the first day 
of the session, he was enabled to utter the 
beginning of a sentence, which would pro- 
bably have had no end, if it had not been cut 
short, as it was, by the Speaker. On the pre- 
sentation of some petitions, which Plutarch 
thought had a bearing on his favourite subject, 
the election by the people of public notaries, 
inspectors of beef and pork, sole-leather, and 
staves and heading, he got on his legs. “ When,” 
said he, “ Mr. Speaker, we consider the march 
of intellect in these United, and, as I may say, 
confederated States, and howthe genius of liberty 
soars in the vast expanse, stretching her eagle 
plumes from the Pacific Ocean to Long Island 
Sound, gazing with eyes of fire upon the ruins 
of empires—” just at which point of aerial ele- 
vation, the Speaker brought down the metapho- 
rical flight of the genius, and that of the aspiring 
orator together, by informing the latter that he 
should be happy to hear him when in order, but 
that there was now no question before the 
House. 

While Plutarch was entangling himself and 
his hearers, in the perplexed labyrinth of his 
explanation, a pung drove up to the toll-gate, 
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from which alighted no less a person than that 
vigilant and distinguished officer, (as he is justly 
styled by the reporters of the proceedings of the 
New-York Sessions,) Mr. Jacob Hays, accompa- 
nied by his trusty Achates. They were escort- 
ing, with their usual marks of attention and 
courtesy, a gentleman in a Canada fur cap, black 
stock, blue frock, with frogs and embroidery, 
buckskin breeches, and a dirty frill, in which the 
diamond breast-pin was now no longer conspicu- 
ous. This respectable person no sooner recog- 
nised Plutarch, than he appealed to him to testify 
that he was a nobleman incog.; and a disguised 
gentleman ; and that he could talk French. This 
he did with great volubility, and at the top of his 
lungs; but it produced no other effect on the 
high constable, than to make him regard the 
sheepish looking ex-member with a peculiarly 
acute and comprehensive side-glance; by which 
he seemed to imprint at once, on the iron tablets 
of his memory, every characteristic feature of 
the chop-fallen ci-devant Assembly-man. 
Plutarch, who saw how Terence’s affairs stood, 
was glad of an opportunity to escape, by throw- 
ing himself into the back seat of the stage, which 
was now going off. His quondam French master, 
however, did not let him go, without asking him 
to treat him at least to a drop of the cretur; 
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and on his paying no attention to this request, 
told him he was no gentleman at all, “ but only 
jist a neegur; and that he might go home to his 
beggarly family, and he would find they had 
cleared out ; for the Aigle Bank was bussted, and 
the Cataract of Freedom was stopped; and the 
ould women were crazy.” 

Before I dismiss Terence—whose taste for large 
castles was soon gratified, by his being sent to 
exercise his architectural genius in assisting to 
erect the Sing Sing state prison—a word or 
two more about him may be necessary. The 
intelligent reader may have gleaned, from his 
own account of himself, the probable facts in his 
history. ‘To France he had never been, but 
Botany Bay he had certainly visited. I know 
not how he left Australasia, or whither he wended 
from thence; but shortly before the time of this 
narrative, he had been in the service of a gallant 
officer, from the green isle of chivalry, and love, 
and song, whose regiment was stationed in Cana- 
da. I love the Irish character, and the Irish 
melodies; and I love the Irish whiskey, when 
well compounded with lemons, sugar, and hot 
water, on a winter’s night. Let not the good 
and the brave and the beautiful, to whom the harp 
and the shamrock are dear, look on me with un- 
friendly eyes, if my story has compelled me to 
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advert to the failings of one of their countrymen. 
Terence was afflicted with a fondness for irregu- 
lar appropriation. Such furtive propensities are 
said to be natural weaknesses in some individuals, 
and even to run in families; operating irresistibly 
upon their subject, and compelling them to 
abstract clandestinely the personal property of 
others. In the days of superstition, demoniac 
possession would have been assigned as the cause 
of this tendency. In our days, the phrenologist 
ascribes it to a preternatural developement of the 
organ of acquisitiveness, as he most certainly does 
any mal-addresse, (such as poor Terence’s,) in its 
direction and application, to an equally imperfect 
developement of the organ of secretiveness. But 
I shall not trouble the reader with the philosophy 
of the case; and must content myself with 
stating the fact, that Terence was given to steal- 
ing. While at Quebec, in the service of a high- 
minded colonel, whose hard-earned laurels and 
private virtues, might well, in an estimation of 
national character, counterbalance the infirmities 
of an hundred such specimens as his valet, our 
nobleman incog. picked up by the ear a quantity 
of miscellaneous French, together with some 
crude notions of rank, title, high life and foreign 
manners; and one day, when his constitutional 
malady came strongly upon him, he picked up 
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his master’s valise, and his diamond breast-pin, 
which was lying on the toilet. With these goods 
in his custody, he travelled into the “ States,” 
where he spent some time, in the course of which 
he took occasion to commit some new depre- 
dations in the city of New-York; as appeared 
when he was brought to the police-office, to be 
examined on the charge of stealing the breast- 
pin, the value of which had induced his master 
to pursue him. He had thus the honour of being 
claimed by two governments, as a special subject 
of judicial and executive attention; and to pre- 
sent, in his own beautiful person, one of the most 
debated and debatable questions of international 
law. But the colonel being contented with the 
restitution of his jewels, the state of New-York 
was left to deal with Terence; and in what wise 
he was dealt with, I have already suggested. 
Peace be to his labours in the hammering of 
Westchester marble, for the construction of his 
own cell; wherein requiescat in pace ! 

And now I hurry to a close. When Plutarch 
got home, he found that Terence’s intelligence 
was not much exaggerated. The Eagle Bank 
had stopped payment. The “ Cataract of Free- 
dom” was no longer issued; and the printer had 
run away, leaving Plutarch alone, to face certain 
angry creditors. Mrs. Peck and her daughter 
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had resolved to migrate, under the auspices of 
the Reverend Professor, to the West; where- 
upon the disbanded Assembly-man, knowing that 
his creditors would soon be reinforced by his 
New-York hatter, boot-maker, and especially his 
tailor, who, on the credit of his legislative dignity, 
had fitted him out for Albany, with stylish cloak, 
and surtout, and frock, and a full suit of cus- 
tomary black, and a large assortment of white, 
red, and blue waistcoats and under waistcoats, of 
his own choice; not forgetting, moreover, his 
too confiding cousin Diodatus’ claims upon him 
for a gold breast-pin, and a new Geneva gold 
watch—saw no other course before him, than to 
prevail upon the family to take him along. 

Thither, then, they marched with bag and 
baggage, scrip and scrippage. I know not what 
has become of Plutarch since. But I do know 
that Miss Peck contrived to marry the President 
of the college; and I sincerely hope, as I know 
him to be a worthy gentleman, that he is satisfied 
with the arrangement. 

It was on a fine spring morning, when the sun, 
bright and cheerful, seemed to shed a smile over 
the face of the responsively laughing earth, from 
which the snows had vanished, while the herbage 
in many spots was assuming its verdant hue, that 
the windows of Mr. Viellecour’s house were 
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observed, by the admiring neighbours, to be 
open, as was the hall door, in which Sampson 
stood, in his Sunday suit, shewing his teeth with 
an air of joyous satisfaction. Moreover, the 
well-known favorite myrtle, and the orange trees, 
and the tall, double oleander, and the fragrant 
geraniums, had been brought forth from their 
winter quarters, and were now displayed in their 
usual vernal station upon the south piazza, in- 
haling the fresh breeze, and rejoicing in the open 
sunshine. ‘The mystery was not long unsolved. 
Their master had returned the night before, and 
resumed possession of his much-loved mansion, 
with all its cherished appurtenances. His eye 
was as bright, his cheek as ruddy, his demeanour 
as affable as ever. Where he had been, he never 
saw fit to disclose ; and as the topic seemed an 
unpleasant one, I never took the liberty of ask- 
ing him. There have been rumours that he was 
seen that winter in the gallery of the House of 
Representatives, at Washington—at the new 
theatre in Cincinnati, Ohio—and at an ordination 
in Bennington, Vermont; but I verily believe they 
were all apochryphal. 

On the day after his return, while he was still 
engaged in examining all his ancient and loved 
repositories, and mentally preparing for an horti- 
cultural campaign, the door of his parlour slowly 
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opened, and a young gentleman entered, with 
rather a timid air, leading by the hand a female 
companion, whose features were hidden by a 
modest white veil. Mr. Viellecour knew the lad 
at once, as his godson, Eugene R , for whem 
he had always felt a great regard, for his father’s 
sake, and for his own; and who had lately left 
West Point, having received a lieutenant’s com- 
mission. Who the lady was, he did not know; 
until she withdrew the drapery from her blushing 
face, and discovered to his view the “ dancing 
hair and laughing eyes” of Betsey Bull. 

My tale has grown too long to admit of my 
describing scenes. I must content myself with 
facts. Eugene and Betsey, it appeared by their 
story, had had a good understanding together as 
to the state of their several affections, from the 
time the former paid Mr. Viellecour a visit, more 
than a year before. Lawyer Bull, they thought, 
and thought wisely, would not consent to their 
union, under existing circumstances. So they 
ran away to Connecticut, and got married in 
Greenfield, (doubtless attracted to that spot by 
the fame of one of the most eloquent clergymen 
of the age,) and now they wished to avail them- 
selves of their kind-hearted friend’s good offices, 
to be reconciled to Betsey’s papa. Their sup- 
plication was not ineffectual; for Mr. Viellecour 
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undertook the business, and so dealt with old 
Bull, that he gave his daughter and son-in-law 
his blessing; and when he dies, as he must do 
some day or other, I suppose he will give them 
his property, as he has no other children. 

This match, to the best of my knowledge, has 
proved a very good one; though, as a general 
principle, filial disobedience entails on the trans- 
gressor many calamities; and stolen marriages 
are rarely happy. Betsey’s two babies are as 
pretty children as I ever saw in my life; and the 
eldest has been named Adrian Viellecour. He 
will, I have no doubt, profit by his baptismal 
appellation. 





As I have made very free use of the names of 
certain individuals in this story, let me, with my 
parting bow, beg their pardon if they are offended, 
and do them all the services in my power. 

I would most earnestly and respectfully recom- 
mend to the ladies, that truly excellent milliner, 
Miss Huggins, who has given up romancing, and, 
in consequence of so doing, now occupies a large 
and splendid establishment, on the very Rialto of 
fashion, where the fair, the gay, and the young, 
most do congregate. 
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I would, also, point out to the attention of the 
gentlemen, the honest and liberal Diodatus Peck, 
as a superior watch-maker and jeweller, in every 
respect worthy their patronage. 

To all parents, who wish to give their children 
a cheap, liberal education, I would suggest that 
the college, the president of which married Miss 
Peck, and in which the Reverend E. X. Peck is 
professor, offers a great many inducements to 
the guardians of youth. The air is salubrious. The 
mutton is there cheap and abundant. On this, and 
on fine fresh milk, the students are principally fed. 
It appears, by the printed advertisement of the 
institution, that all sciences are taught; the 
whole circle being accurately divided among nine 
professorships, the chairs of two of which are at 
present ably filled by the venerable President ; 
and those of the other seven as ably, by the 
learned and reverend Dr. Peck. The terms 
are low, and the neighbourhood is quiet and 
moral. 

I am, moreover, strongly tempted to recom- 
mend to the same public, a personage, not the 
least heroic or important; though the least con- 
spicuous, of those of my tale. I mean the ac- 
complished and unfortunate tailor, who had 
equipped Plutarch Peck for his legislative cam- 
paign. Whoever had seen Plutarch before and 
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after the said equipment, would have been prac- 
tically convinced that the old proverb of Manners 
make the man, was all wrong, and that not man- 
ners, but the tailor makes the man. What an 
air of gentility and ease, and what grace did this 
admirable artist shed over the ungainly presence, 
and awkward presentation of our friend Plu- 
tarch! But I must refrain. I fear even to hint 
at his name, least the mention of it might inflict 
upon him a swarm of customers like unto Plu- 
tarch himself—statesmen and men of genius all; 
and thus intercept a great man in his progress 
towards that fame and fortune which, I trust, 
await his high deserts. He is, indeed, an artist 
and a gentleman—but, alas! he is also 


A liberal youth, whose speculative skill, 
Is hasty credit, and a distant bill; 

Artist and wit, who scorns all vulgar trade, 
Exults to trust, and blushes to be paid. 



















THE HURRICANE. 


Written in the West Indies. 


Lorp of the Winds! I feel thee nigh ! 
I know thy breath in the burning sky! 
And I wait with a thrill in every vein, 
For the coming of the hurricane! 

And lo! on the wing of the heavy gales, 
Through the boundless arch of heaven he sails; 
Silent, and vast, and terribly strong, 

The mighty shadow is borne along, 

Like the dark eternity to come ; 

While the world below, dismayed and dumb, 
Through the calm of the thick, hot atmosphere, 
Looks up at its gloomy folds with fear. 

They darken fast, and the golden blaze 
Of the sun is quenched in its lurid haze ; 

And he sends through the shade a funeral ray, 
A glare, that is neither night nor day; 

A beam, that touches with hues of death, 

The clouds above and the earth beneath. 

To its covert glides the silent bird, 

While the hurricane’s distant voice is heard, 
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Uplifted, among the mountains round, 

And the forests hear and answer the sound. 
He is come! he is come! do ye not behold 

His ample robes on the wind unrolled ? 

Giant of air, we bid thee hail! 

How his grey skirts toss in the whirling gale! 

How his huge and writhing arms are bent, 

To clasp the zone of the firmament! 


. And fold at length, in their dark embrace, 


From mountain to mountain, the visible space! 
Darker—still darker! the whirlwinds bear 
The dust of the plains to the middle air: 
And hark—to the crashing, long and loud 
Of the chariot of God, in the thunder cloud! 
You may trace its path, by the flashes that start 
From the rapid wheels where’er they dart, 
As the fire-bolts leap to the world below, 
And flood the skies with a lurid glow. 
What roar is that!—’tis the rain that breaks 
In torrents away from the airy lakes ; 
Heavily poured on the shuddering ground, 
And shedding a nameless horror round. 
Ah! well-known woods, and mountains and skies, 
With the very clouds! ye are lost to my eyes! 
I seek ye vainly, and see in your place 
The shadowy tempest that sweeps through space— 
A whirling ocean, that fills the wall 
Of the crystal heaven, and buries all. 
And I, cut off from the world, remain, 
Alone with the terrible hurricane. 
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THE SERENADE. 


Haste! ’tis the stillest hour of night, 
The moon sheds down her palest light, 
And sleep has claim’d the lake and hill, 
The wood, the plain, the babbling nil; 
And where yon ivied lattice shows, 
My fair one slumbers in repose. 

Come, ye that know the lovely maid, 
And help prepare the serenade. 

Hither, before the night is flown, 
Bring instruments of ev’ry tone. 

But lest with noise ye wake, not lull, 
Her dreaming fancy, ye must cull 
Such only as shall soothe the mind, 
And leave the harshest all behind : 
Bring not the thund’ring drum, nor yet 
The harshly shrieking clarionet, 

Nor screaming hautboy, trumpet shrill, 
Nor clanging cymbals ; but with skill 
Exclude each one that would disturb 
The fairy architects, or curb 

The wild creations of their mirth, 

All that would wake the soul to earth. 




















THE SERENADE. 


Choose ye the mildly breathing flute, 
The mellow horn, the loving lute, 
The viol ye must not forget, 

And take the sprightly flageolet, 
And grave bassoon; choose too the fife, 
Whose warblings in the tuneful strife, 
Mingling in myst’ry with the words, 
May seem like notes of blithest birds. 


Are ye prepared? now lightly tread, 
As if by elfin minstrels led, 

And fling no sound upon the air, 
Shall rudely wake my slumb’ring fair. 
Softly! Now breathe the symphony ; 

So gently breathe, the tones may vie 

In softness with the magic notes _ 

In visions heard; music that floats 

So buoyant, that it well may seem, 

With strains ethereal in her dream, 

One song of such mysterious birth, 

She doubts it comes from heaven or earth. 
Play on! my loved one slumbers still. 
Play on! she wakes not with the thrill 
Of joy produced by strains so mild; 

But fancy moulds them gay and wild : 
Now, as the music low declines, 

Tis sighing of the forest pines, 

Or ’tis the fitful varied roar 

Of distant falls or troubled shore. 

Now as the tone grows full, or sharp, 
Tis whisp’ring of th’ Eolian harp. 
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The viol swells now low, now loud, 
Tis spirits chanting on a cloud 

That passes by. It dies away ; 

So gently dies, she scarce can say 
’Tis gone; listens; ’tis lost, she fears ; 
Listens; and thinks again she hears. 
As dew-drops ming’ling in a stream 

To her ’tis all one blissful dream— 

A song of angels, thron’d in light. 
Softly! away! fair one, good night. 
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THE BUTTERFLY. 


[From the French.] 


To be born with the spring, and to die with the rose, 
To sip the fresh sweets of young flowers, ere they close, 
To float on the wings of the zephyr at even, 

And bathe in the rich flood of glory from heaven ; 

To shake from the wing the light spangles of gold, 
And its course to the deep vaults of azure to hold ; 
Passing off from the bosom of earth like a sigh, 
Such the magical life of the young butterfly. 


It resembles Desire, which in search of new sweets, 
Alights on each object of beauty it meets, 

But restless—unsated with bliss of the earth, 

It returns to the heaven from whence it had birth. 























DE GOURGUES. 


An Historical Sketch. 


Or all those great lessons of moral and political 
truth, in which American history is so fruitful, 
none, to my mind, are more striking than those 
examples of religious liberty—those practical 
rebukes to the bigotry and intolerance of the old 
world, which adorn the very earliest pages of our 
annals. 

During the period of our early colonial history, 
the most enlightened nations of Europe were 
still rent, by fanatic discord, into relentless and 
embittered factions; the plains of France and 
Germany were yet moist with the blood of reli- 
gious civil wars; the flames of the Inquisition 
were ascending in Spain and Portugal; and the 
cries of the tortured or butehered Waldenses 
echoed through the vallies of Piedmont and Savoy. 
If in Great Britain, and some other parts of 
Europe, the progress of reason had put a stop 
to the more savage excesses of persecution, even 
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there the cold and heartless tyranny of legal pro- 
scription weighed down the vanquished. 

At this very time, on this side the Atlantic, 
the Baptist Roger Williams, the Quaker Penn, 
and the Roman Catholic Lord Baltimore, had 
already erected those governments, founded on 
the basis of religious liberty, which have become 
the great examples of all American, and we may 
trust, of universal legislation. 

There is another historical incident, teaching, 
in a different form, the same generous truth ; and 
which, as our own country was also the theatre 
of it, I have often wondered was not more gene- 
rally known. I mean the story of the chivalrous 
De Gourgues. Not that I would place the 
character ‘and achievements of this gallant 
Frenchman in the same rank with those of the 
great fathers of religious freedom. Theirs was 
that wisdom from above, that is pure, merciful, 
and gentle; and they sowed, in humble faith, the 
enduring fruits of peace. De Gourgues was a 
soldier, with all the noble sentiments, and many 
of the prejudices, of the best days of chivalry. 
His toleration of what he himself considered as 
error, took the form of a generous but bitter 
indignation against the tyrant and the persecutor, 
and was displayed, not in acts of mercy, but of 
stern and vindictive justice. 
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His exploits in Florida had their day of wide- 
spread fame, and have been celebrated in classi- 
cal latinity by the great De Thou, as well as by 
many French and Spanish writers of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries; but modern 
historians have either passed them over in silence, 
or noticed them very briefly and coldly; nor do 
I know of any English writer who has deemed 
them worthy of particular relation. I have, 
therefore, thought that a brief notice of this re- 
markable man, drawn from good authorities, and 
books not generally accessible, might interest 
and instruct the reader, and not be out of place 
in this little volume. 

During some of those intervals of peace, which 
suspended the rage of the civil wars of France 
in the sixteenth century, the Admiral Coligni, 
the head of the Huguenots, had, from time to 
time, formed plans of establishing French Pro- 
testant colonies in America. His leading motive 
was doubtless to provide retreats for those of his 
own religious persuasion, in case of total defeat 
at home. But though often obliged, as he con- 
scientiously thought himself, to take arms against 
his sovereign in defence of his religion, the 
Admiral never forgot his loyalty to his country, 
or his zeal for her honour and power. It was 
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truly and happily said of him, that he loved 
France, even whilst fighting against her. 


‘* Coligni dans son cceur, a son prince fidele, 
Aimait toujours la France, en combattant contre elle.”’* 


He was, therefore, ambitious of enabling her to 
share in the wealth and power which the other 
nations of Europe had derived from their Ameri- 
can possessions, by founding colonies under the 
authority of France, and subject to her crown. 
With these intentions he first, about 1555, fitted 
out an expedition to Brazil, under the military 
command of the Chevalier de Villegagnon, and 
the pastoral charge of two Geneva ministers. 
In consequence of the folly or the treachery of 
Villegagnon, this expedition failed entirely. The 
reader who is curious concerning its history, may 
find it well told by Southey, in his History of 
Brazil; and yet more graphically and minutely 
related in old Huguenot French, by one of the 
adventurers himself, Jean de Lery. 

On the failure of this enterprise, Coligni 
turned his eyes to that part of Florida which 
had been originally discovered under the flag of 
France, forty years before, by John de Verraz- 
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zano, the sume bold navigator who in “ the first 
ship broke the unknown wave” of the wide- 
circling bay and majestic river of New-York, 
almost a century before the arrival of Henry 
Hudson. 

Coligni laid his plan before Charles 1X. who 
gave it his full approbation; justly regarding it 
not only as the means of extending the power 
and commerce of France abroad, but as likely 
to contribute to her peace at home, by serving 
as an outlet for the zeal and ambition of his 
Huguenot subjects. Thus the Admiral was em- 
powered to use the whole credit and authority of 
his high station in establishing his colony. 

The first voyage was made in 1562, under the 
command of Ribauld ; which was two years after 
followed by another under the auspices of René 
Landonniere, both of them naval officers of rank 
and distinguished reputation. They encountered 
the usual difficulties of new colonists, and espe- 
cially of the colonists of that day, who counted 
more on discovering gold mines, than on tilling 
the earth. In consequence they suffered from 
scarcity of provisions, as well as from insubordi- 
nation among the men and discord among the 
chiefs; but they finally succeeded in building a 
fort, and forming a regular settlement beneath 
its protection. It was called La Caroline; and 
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was situated near the mouth of the Riviére de 
Mai, as it was called by the French, now known 
as St. John’s River. The fort was, as far as I 
ean ascertain, built upon that high and level 
headland, on the southern shore of the St. John’s, 
which, from its elevation above the swamps and 
low pine barrens of the coast, and its position at 
the entrance of the chief water communication 
with the interior of Florida, has always appeared 
to me to be marked out by nature as the site of a 
great commercial city. 

This infant colony had endured many hard- 
ships; when, in the autumn of 1565, they were 
cheered by the return of Ribauld from France, 
with a new accession of emigrants, and plentiful 
supplies of all sorts. All their difficulties seemed 
now to be ended. But their joy and their bright 
prospects were of short duration. 

It happened about the beginning of the same 
year that Don Pedro Menendez de Avilez, a vete- 
ran and distinguished officer of high rank in the 
Spanish navy, had received from his government 
a commission to survey the coast of that part of 
Florida and the shores of the gulf, which were 
claimed by Spain. This commission he had influ- 
ence enough at court to get extended, soon after, 
into an authority to found a colony in Florida, of 
which, should it succeed, he was to be the here- 
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ditary Governor, with splendid privileges and 
emoluments, and the title of Adelantado of Flo- 
rida. 

He had just succeeded in this application when 
he learnt, for the first time, that a settlement of 
French Protestants had already existed for three 
years in Florida, and that preparations were 
making in France for sending out large additional 
reinforcements. He immediately determined to 
expel these heretics from the new world. Al- 
though Spain was then at peace, and even in 
alliance with France, his sovereign, the bigotted 
and cruel Philip, entered with stern avidity 
into his design. Under the countenance of the 
court the expedition took the character of a new 
holy war. It became a crusade against the 
enemies of the faith. A number of gentlemen 
of the best blood of Biscay and the Asturias 
flocked to its standard as volunteers; and Me- 
nendez finally set sail with a well-appointed 
fleet, and a force of near three thousand men. 

I have not space here to relate the details of 
his voyage, and of his adventures after landing, 
though they are full of interest, and show the 
Adelantado to have well merited that military 
reputation, which he had acquired by a long and 
active life. He landed at a place to which he 
gave the name of St. Augustine, and there 
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erected a fort; then, with a picked. body of five 
hundred men, he marched along the coast to the 
French fort, where Landonniere had been left by 
Ribauld with a handful of troops, and the mecha- 
nics; together with the women, the children, the 
sick, and the aged of the colony. Ribauld 
himself, alarmed by intelligence of the hostile 
designs of the Spaniards, took the rest of his 
forces on board his squadron, and went to meet 
them. Inthe meantime the resolute and daring 
Menendez, after incredible hardships, succeeded 
in penetrating through pathless woods and 
swamps. During this march he displayed the 
highest qualities of a soldier and a general; his 
courage animated the timid, and his resolution 
awed the mutinous. At the close of the fourth 
day’s march he suddenly appeared under the guns 
of the French fort, which he immediately carried 
by storm, and the place instantly rung with the 
shrieks of the sick and the old—of women and 
children—promiscuously butchered. Landon- 
niere, after defending himself with desperate 
valour, escaped with a few followers to the 
woods, and thence succeeded in getting on board 
a French vessel lying in the roads. The rest of 
the garrison surrendered at discretion ; and Me- 
nendez, when he perceived that all resistance was 
at an end, gave orders that the remaining women 
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and young children should be spared; the rest 
were killed without mercy. The money, and 
other property of the French, were seized and 
divided as booty by Menendez and his men. 

He remained for some time at La Caroline, 
during which period a number more of the 
French, who had either escaped from the fort, or 
had been on board the shipping in the river, or 
were otherwise accidentally absent at the time 
of the assault, were brought in prisoners; some 
of them delivered up by the Indians, and others 
compelled by hunger to surrender themselves. 
Menendez added these to his other prisoners, 
and hung them together, on the trees around the 
town, with this inscription above their heads :— 
‘“* These wretches were hung not as wlipraateeee but 
as heretics and enemies of God.” 

Ribauld and his squadron were not less unfor- 
tunate than their companions. A violent storm 
wrecked his squadron on the coast. The com- 
mander himself escaped from the wreck, with a 
numerous body of soldiers and sailors, and a large 
sum of money in gold, but without arms or provi- 
sions. After suffering every extreme of misery, 
they were obliged to throw themselves on the 
mercy of the Spaniards. It need scarcely be 
told what mercy they found. The French ac- 
counts all accuse the Adelantado of having 
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induced these fugitives to surrender to him, by a 
promise, made under the sanction of an oath, of 
giving them a ship to take them to France, as he 
told them he had already done in respect to the 
other prisoners taken in the fort. This oath 
and promise are denied by the Spanish writers, 
who allowing the ferocious cruelty of their brave 
countryman, resent with indignation any imputa- 
tion upon his veracity. Such are the strange 
delusions of bigotry and of false honour. How- 
ever this might have been, all authorities agree 
in relating that Ribauld and several hundred of 
his men, surrendered themselves near St. Augus- 
tine, whither Menendez had now returned: they 
were surrounded by the soldiers of the Adelan- 
tado, and there, unarmed as they were, by his 
order, massacred, in cold blood, to the last man. 
Ribauld himself met death with the firmness of a 
soldier and the fervour of a martyr. When he 
found himself betrayed, his hands bound, and the 
preparations for massacre around him, he firmly 
said—“‘ From the earth have we come, to the 
earth must we return: what matters it whether 
now or twenty years hence?” He died repeating 
the psalm Exaudi Domine, in the old version of 
Marot. : 


** Seigneur Dieu, oy ]’oraison mienne, 
Jusqu’a tes oreilles parviene, 
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Mon humble supplication 
Selon la vraie mercy tienne.’’ 


Thus, of the whole French colony, none was 
left but Landonniere, and those who escaped 
with him. He returned to France, bearing with 
him the news of the massacre. The ‘accounts 
published by himself and his companions spread 
rapidly throughout Europe. A memorial, relating 
the whole story, was presented to the king, under 
the touching title of “The Supplication of the 
widows and children of the men who were mur- 
dered in Florida.’’* 

But although this was not less an outrage 
upon the laws of nations and the honour of France, 
than upon the rights of humanity, the hatred of 
the court for Coligni, and the secret connexion 
of the queen-mother and her party with Spain, 
prevented any official notice of the transaction. 
Landonniere himself was treated more like a 
felon escaped from merited punishment, than a 
faithful subject claiming justice and public ven- 
geance. | 

Far different was the feeling which pervaded 
the French people. The high national spirit for 
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which France has ever been famous, was roused. 
All distinctions of sect and party were forgotten 
in the common emotions of pity and of resent- 
ment. 

That justice and vengeance which the nation 
thus claimed, but claimed in vain, from its rulers, 
was reserved to be accomplished by the enter- 
prise and chivalry of a private citizen. 

DominrQuE DE GouRGUEs was a gentleman of 
an ancient family in Gascony, long distinguished 
for its attachment to the Roman Catholic church, 
and he himself had inherited and retained the 
faith and the zeal of bis fathers. France could 
not, at that period, boast of any officer more 
distinguished for personal courage, hardihood, 
and honour. But in a life of adventures and 
toil he had as yet gained nothing but experi- 
ence and glory; his most brilliant exploits had 
always ended in personal misfortune. In an 
Italian campaign some years before, at the head 
of thirty men, he had sustained the attack of a 
large detachment of the Spanish army, until all 
his men were killed about him. He was taken 
prisoner, and such was the malignant resentment 
of the enemy, that in violation of the laws of 
war, and the usages of chivalry, De Gourgues 
was sent to the galleys, to row in chains among 
convicts. A new misfortune followed upon this. 
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The galley on board which he was, was taken in 
the Mediterranean by the Turks, and sent to 
Constantinople. After having been some time a 
prisoner there, he was again sent to sea as a gal- 
ley-slave, when falling in with a Maltese squa- 
dron, he was liberated. He was now admitted 
into the order of Malta, but it does not appear 
that he remained in its service: the spirit of 
maritime adventure had taken possession of his 
breast, and he spent some years in voyages of 
discovery and distant navigation. The particulars 
of them have not been preserved, but he returned 
to France in 1565; having added to his former 
fame as a gentleman anda soldier, that of being 
one of the most daring and skilful navigators of 
that age. 

On his arrival at Bourdeaux he first learnt the 
massacre of his countrymen, the general resent- 
ment of the people, and the chilling indifference 
of the court. This subject at once took posses- 
sion of his whole soul; and, after brooding over 
it in secret for some days, he formed a deliberate 
resolution worthy of his romantic character. A 
Catholic from his cradle, he could not enter into 
the feelings of sect or party, which doubtless 
enkindled the resentment of others. But the 
honour of the French name had received a stain 
—his countrymen had been cruelly and perfidi- 
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ously murdered—an atrocious crime had been 
committed in the name of his church—and, as a 
Frenchman, a Catholic, and a knight, he deter- 
mined to consider himself henceforward as the 
self-appointed champion of French honour, and 
the avenger of innocent blood. To this sacred 
cause he solemnly consecrated his fortune and 
his life. 

The punishment of the destroyers of the 
French colony, would have seemed to be beyond 
the power of any unaided private man; but a 
soul like that of De Gourgues could not be im- 
peded by ordinary obstacles. He sold his whole 
property and estate, obtained loans from his 
numerous friends, and with the proceeds of the 
whole, purchased and fitted out, without delay, 
three armed vessels. ‘They were a sort of gal- 
leys, such as are still often used on the Mediter- 
ranean, which he selected because they could be 
easily rowed in a calm, and their small draught 
of water enabled them to enter, without diffi- 
culty, into the shallow harbours, rivers, inlets and 
lagoons of Florida. 

Eighty picked seamen composed the whole of 
his crew; to these he added an hundred and fifty 
soldiers, a part of them hired or enlisted men; 
the rest were volunteers, many of them of good 
family or military distinction, either attracted by 
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the reputation of De Gourgues, to follow him in 
any expedition he might undertake, or secretly 
informed of his plan, and sympathizing in his 
zeal. 

With this armament he sailed from Bourdeaux 
in August, 1567. He had taken the precaution 
to procure (probably through Coligni’s influence.) 
a general naval commission from the govern- 
ment; but he kept his destination a profound 
secret from all, except those volunteers upon 
whom he could fully rely. It was given out that 
he designed to make a voyage along the Afriean 
coast; and the mouth of the Gold River was 
appointed as the place of rendezvous for his little 
squadron, in case of dispersion. From thence 
he turned his course towards America. A severe 
storm, in which one of his vessels suffered much, 
together with the want of provisions, obliged him 
to touch at Hispaniola. Thence he sailed to 
Cape Antonio, the western point of the island of 
Cuba. There, collecting his whole force, De 
Gourges addressed them in person. He described 
to them, in glowing language, the cruelties which 
the Spaniards had exercised on their country- 
men. ‘ Such, comrades,” said he, “was the 
crime of our enemies; what will be ours if we 
neglect to punish them? It is for this that I] have 
expended my own estate—for that have I drained 
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the purses of my friends—and for that, do I now 
rely upon your zeal and valour. In the cause of 
our dear country, for the honour of our beautiful 
France, I know that you would hold your lives:a 
cheap sacrifice. CanlI be mistaken? I am your 
leader—you all know me well. Wherever I 
order you to go, I will be at your head. If you 
suffer hardships, I will suffer them with you. . If 
we encounter dangers, | will meet it among the 
foremost. Does any man refuse to follow me?” 

The beginning of this address, was received in 
silent astonishment ; but the ardour of the chief 
soon communicated itself to his followers, who 
answered to his vehement appeals by shouts of 
approbation and tumultuous promises and vows 
of fidelity and zeal. 

He now steered for Florida, and first made the 
mouth of the St. John’s. But after returning 
the salute of the Spanish garrison, by. whom his 
squadron was taken for one of their own nation, 
he judged it prudent to land about fifteen leagues 
lower down the coast, without suffering them to 
be undeceived. Here he was met by a large 
party of Indians, of that same nation who have 
since been so conspicuous in our.recent history, 
under the name of the Seminoles. They were 
headed by Saturiova, a famous chief or Para- 
ousti of the nation, and an ancient friend of 
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Landonniere and his colony. From them he 
learnt that the same Spanish troops who had 
massacred the colonists, were now in garrison 
at La Caroline, to which place they had given 
the name of St. Matteo.* Saturiova too, and 
his tribe, had suffered grievous wrongs and in- 
dignities from the Spaniards, and when he learnt 
the designs of De Gourgues, he pressed him to 
renew the ancient alliance, and to accept his aid. 
A large party of Indians, headed by the favorite 
nephew of the chief, was placed under the com- 
mand of De Gourgues, and they immediately 
proceeded on the expedition. 

Their route lay about forty miles through the 
flat sands and pine barrens of the coast, frequently 
interrupted by tangled morasses and deepstreams. 
The soldiers were drenched by a constant heavy 
rain during their whole march, and suffered much 
from hunger, as well as from cold and fatigue; 
but such was their ardour in the cause, and such 





* It is not clear what had become of the fort and forces at St. 
Augustine. From various circumstances of the narrative, in which 
all the original historians agree, I am inclined to the opinion of 
some of them, that the Spaniards had withdrawn from that fort; 
and that the present city of St. Augustine was not founded until 
some years after. 
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their attachment, to their commander, that they 
suffered without a murmur. At the close of the 
second day they halted, overcome with fatigue. 
The indefatigable De Gourgues, leaving his men 
to rest and refresh themselves, went forward with 
his guide to reconnoitre, and examine with his 
own eyes, the state of the Spanish fortifications. 
He succeeded, not without great hazard and 
hardships, and returning to his men, led them the 
next day under the Spanish walls. Dividing his 
little band into two bodies, he placed himself at 
the head of the first, giving the charge of the 
other to a confidential officer. 

The Spanish force was more than double that 
of De Gourgues. It was stationed in two forts, 
besides the citadel or Place of St. Matteo, all 
which were mounted with numerous and heavy 
artillery. The twe forts were forthwith succes- 
sively attacked; and although the garrison was 
not wholly unprepared, yet half surprised and 
half panic struck, they made but a feeble resist- 
ance. Many of them were slain or dispersed in 
an irregular and tumultuous sortie, and the rest 
laid down their arms. The victor quietly demo- 
lished one of the works, and took possession of 
the other with his troops and prisoners. The 
place of St. Matteo itself, had still a garrison of 
two hundred men, well appointed in arms, am- 
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munition, and provisions, and might have defied 
the whole force of De Gourgues. Having learnt 
from a prisoner that the Spaniards believed his 
force to be above two thousand men, and had 
lost all hope of successful resistance, fearing that 
delay might undeceive them, and allow them to 
recover from their panic, he prepared fora general 
assault, parading his own men and his Indians, 
so as to give the impression of great and irresist- 
ible force. The besieged despairing of being 
able to resist an assault on all sides, sallied forth 
in desperation. De Gourgues seized the advan- 
tage, cut off their retreat, and the whole detach- 
ment was killed or taken prisoners. St. Matteo 
was now left without defenders, and was taken 
possession of without farther resistance. 

De Gourgues thus completely victorious, after 
refreshing his troops and providing for the 
wounded, prepared to execute his stern and long 
meditated purpose of exemplary punishment. 
He selected from his prisoners the soldiers who 
had been engaged in the massacre of his country- 
men. After reproaching them with their perfidy 
and barbarity, he sentenced them to death. 
They were led to the place where the French 
prisoners had been murdered, and where the 
inscription which Menendez had placed, still 
remained. ‘There he ordered them to be hung ; 
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and in place of the former inscription he left 
this: —“ These men were punished not as Span- 
iards or Catholics, but as pirates and murderers.”’ 
The gentle and humane, whilst applauding, as 
they must do, the disinterestedness, the self- 
devotion, and the heroism of De Gcurgues, may 
yet shrink, with a natural horror, from the relent- 
less rigour of this closing scene of retribution. 
But we must bear in mind that this retaliation 
was not only just as a punishment, but necessary 
as anexample. That great and wise system of 
public law, which in our days strictly inhibits the 
exercise of judicial power and of the rights of 
war, to all who do not act under direct national 
authority, was not then in force. Had that been 
the avowed theoretical doctrine, it could not have 
been carried into effect to any useful end, at a 
time when most of the sovereigns of Europe 
were feeble and powerless, and little more than 
the nominal heads of their respective states. 
Therefore it was, that Chivalry taught her war- 
likesons that they were set apart to redress and to 
punish wrongs. Therefore too, the most enlight- 
ened publicists of that age were obliged to allow 
the rightfulness of Private War in a just cause, 
whenever and wherever the magistrate was 
wholly incapable of interfering ; as said Grotius, 
“upon distant seas, vacant islands, and in places 
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beyond the control of regular government.’’ 
Here, murder and robbery had been committed in 
time of peace, under the mask of religion, upon 
the distant and unprotected, with such circum- 
stances of deep atrocity, that the perpetrators 
could only be regarded as bucaniers and pirates, 
the enemies of the human race, and out of the 
pale of the common rights of peace and war. 
De Gourgues was therefore justified in consi- 
dering himself as the champion of no party or 
private cause, but as one sent forth by Provi- 
dence, the chosen minister of its just and terrible 
wrath. 

This punishment, moreover, severe as it was, 
was also justifiable.on the ground of signal and 
necessary example. Such was then the infre- 
quency of commercial and maritime intercourse, 
and such the utter inability of most of the civi- 
lized nations of Europe to protect their distant 
colonies, that there was not a single European 
settlement on the coast or islands of America or 
Asia, which was not exposed to the same unre- 
strained piracy and butchery; and their suffer- 
ings would have been passed over unheeded, 
perhaps unknown, by the rulers of the mother 
country. 

But this rigorous act of vindictive justice, thus 
illustrated by the chivalrous enterprise which 
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carried it into execution, rung throughout 
Europe, and struck a salutary terror into all the 
savage and bigotted adventurers who were then 
crowding to the new world in pursuit of fame 
or fortune. 

De Gourgues had now fulfilled his vow: the 
stern purpose to which he had devoted himself 
was achieved, and he re-embarked for France. 
Here he was menaced with new dangers. The 
Spaniards had heard of the result of his ex- 
pedition before he reached Europe, and a 
squadron of nineteen galleys was sent to inter- 
cept him. They fell in with him off Rochelle, 
where he first made land, and pursued him to 
Bourdeaux. But he arrived in safety with his 
whole squadron. 

The enthusiastic admiration with which he 
was received at Bourdeaux by all classes, sects, 
and parties, and the advice of his friend the brave 
Blaise de Montluc, under whom he had served 
in Italy, induced him to present himself at court. 
There he was again met by the wrath of Spain. 
He found that Philip had offered a reward for his 
head, and that the Spanish minister had made a 
formal demand on the French government to 
deliver him up. Catharine de Medicis, then at 
the height of her power, and the princes of the 
house of Lorraine, loudly demanded his punish- 
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ment. Although the universal feeling of the na- 
tion, and of the army was with him, he was obliged 
to fly from Paris to Rouen, where, by the friend- 
ship of the President de Marigny, he lay con- 
cealed for a long time. He was also harassed 
by debts, which he had contracted in fittmmg out 
his expedition; from them too he was relieved 
by the friendship of the same generous magis- 
trate. 

Whilst he was thus in retirement, Elizabeth 
of England, touched by his misfortunes, and 
admiring his character, sent him an offer of em- 
ployment and high rank in her service. He was 
on the point of accepting it; but the French court 
could no longer withstand the clamours and re- 
monstrances of the whole nation, and the general 
voice of Europe. The king publicly received 
De Gourgues into favour, and he declined the 
offer of Queen Elizabeth. 

Soon after this, Don Antonio de Crato, the 
heir and claimant of the Portuguese throne, and 
the favourite of that nation, attracted by his 
military reputation, invited him to take command 
of the fleet which had been fitted out to assist in 
liberating Portugal from its subjection to Philip 
of Spain. This expedition accorded im all re- 
spects with his character and. wishes, and De 
Gourgues gladly accepted the appointment: but 
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on his way to join the Portuguese chief he fell 
sick at Tours, where, after a short illness, he 
died in 1583. This avenger of Protestant blood, 
died as he had lived, in the faith of the Roman 
Catholic church. He was buried in one of the 
churches of Tours, where a monument was 
erected to his memory. 


Some years ago, in the course of a ramble 
along the banks of the “murmuring Loire,” [ 
spent a week at the beautiful city of Tours, and 
searched throughout its stately cathedral and 
other old churches for this monument. It was 
in vain. The monument had doubtless been 
destroyed, with hundreds of others, during that 
indiscriminate rage of the revolution, which has 
left the ancient edifices of France so bare of all 
memorials of history and chivalry. 

Gallant spirit! Thou shalt have a far nobler 
monument. 

The scene of thy achievements is now a 
portion of the territory of our republic. The 
story of thy exploits is embodied in our history. 
To that story will American genius hereafter 
turn for the theme or the decorations of high 
romance or heroic song; or if, haply, at any 
time the sanctity of our flag or the rights of our 
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citizens should be faithlessly violated, thy name | 
will swell the thunders of patriot eloquence, | 
and thy example animate the valour of our / 
nation’s avengers. | 
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ISAAC; 


A TYPE OF THE REDEEMER. 


[From Metastasio.] 


[In the following translation I have endeavoured to adhere as 
closely as possible to the text of the original, and of the English 
version of the Scriptures, where the author has quoted or alluded 
to them. Some passages, which seemed least essential in preserv- 
ing the unity of the design, have been omitted. ] 





[As a suitable accompaniment to this attempt to transfuse into 
our language, the beauties of one of the most pleasing and graceful 
poets of Italy, the engraver has selected an exquisite religious pic-. 
ture of an Italian artist, of similar genius. It is the Infant Jesus 
sleeping on the cross, by Albano. Albano has been called the 
painter of the Graces. But his Graces were not those of volup- 
tuousness. His own beautiful family were the models from which 
he drew every form of loveliness in womanhood or infancy ; and 
thus the purity and delicacy of his works perpetuate at once 
= taste and fancy of the artist, and the virtues and affections of 

e man. ] 
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PART FIRST. 


ApranaM. Isaac. 





“lb. Nomore, myson ; nowmore than halfthe night 
O’er us forgetful of the hours, and held 
In sweet discourse, hath past. Thee the desire 
Of knowledge, me the love to see thee thus 
Hang on my lips attentive, hath so long 
Beguiled from sleep. Dear Isaac, to thy couch. 
Now ask not further. To their wonted rest 
Give we our weary limbs. Some other time, 
What yet remains I will in full recount. 

Is. Whene’er, O Father, thou resumest the tale, 
In its miraculous order, of thy life, 
Such pleasing wonder wraps my spirit round, 
I feel no sense of weariness, nor wish 
For rest. My being! forget: with thee 
Borne on through each event, beside thee ever 
I could assert myself to be. When first, 
Obedient to the call of the Most High, 
Thy native soil forsaking, I with thee 
Leave the Chaldean plains: in woods and hills 
Of Charran and of Palestine, with thee 
A stranger I sojourn. And when there comes 
A famine in that land, and thou dost rove 
Far, seeking food, I journey on with thee 
To Gerar and to Egypt, shuddering still 
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At thine and at my mother’s perilous way. 
When on the kings o’erthrown thou sett’st thy foot, 
Conqueror, near Jordan’s double-founted source, 
I follow thy victorious steps. But when 
Thou dost disclose the promises of Gop, 
The Covenant stablished ’twixt him and thee,— 
With the dread presence overwhelmed, I hear 
The Deep Voice of Jehovah ; and my heart 
Is filled with sacred awe. 

Ab. Those promises 
Of the Eternal now unfold in thee, 
And in thy seed shall be fulfilled. This land 
Wherein thou wanderest as a stranger now, 
From Nilus to Euphrates shall to them 
Be subject. 

Is, Then my issue— 

1b. Than the stars, 
And than the sands shall be more numerous. Them 
Will the Most High declare his chosen race, 
Will make them kings and princes of the earth ; 
And all that dwell therein, that yet shall come, 
Through the long future, shall be blest in us. 

Is, What glory, fortune, happiness ! 

4b. Ah! my son, 
Let not such glory dazzle thee! Our joy 
Is often sinful, when beneath it hid, 
Pride, like a serpent, creeps into the heart, 
And turns to poison the best gifts of heaven. 

Is. 1 feel my soul from such contagion free. 
J feel—but I may be deceived ; for who 
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Knows thoroughly his own heart? Thou didst not 
speak 
Thus undesignedly. Thou makest me tremble. 
Ab. (O holy fear of God, the true beginning 
Of wisdom!) Be thou quieted, my son, 
Thy father warns thee, but accuses not. 
Go—such as now thou art, God keep thee still. 


ABRAHAM, alone. 


Oh! how, and in what language, bounteous God, 
For all thy mercies shall I render thanks ? 

Great was thy goodness which vouchsafed to me 
A son when old, and stricken far in age. 

But such a son, depositary meet 

Of my o’erflowing tenderness,—my hope,— 

The dear prop of my many years,—Oh! this, 
This is a gift—But whence this sudden light 
That pours its blaze around? Dses the sun bring 
The flood of day so soon? Ahno! the sun 
Hath not such living splendour in his beams. 

I know the glorious rays—I feel who comes! 


The Angel appears. 

‘mgel. Abraham! Abraham! 

4b. Behold I am here. 

“mgel. Hearken to the commandment which I bring 
From the Everlasting Gop. Take now thy son, 
Thine only son, Isaac, whom thou so lovest, 

And get thee with him to Moriah. There 
His blood being shed, offer thou up the lad 
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For a burnt-offering, on that mountain’s top 
Which He shall show thee, by a certain sign. 


Thine innocent child, in thy late years, 
Vouchsafed by heaven to thy desires, 

Whom love so just, so strong endears, 
Gop at thy hand requires ; 

Requires thine offspring’s blood to flow, 
Beneath thy sacrificing knife, 

Requires the priest to strike the blow, 

Who gave the victim life. 


AsraHaM, alone. 


Eternal Gop! how sudden thy command! 
How terrible its purport. ’Tis thy will 
That I should slay my son ; and thou art pleased 
Even in thine awful message to rehearse 
The exceeding value of the gift recalled ; 
Repeating all the names that can awake 
The tenderest yearnings towards the thing [ lose. 
But Thou commandest it: It is enough. 
I bow my forehead to the dust. I adore 
Thine awful mandate. I will shed his blood— 
But Isaac dead—my hopes—where then are they ? 
Runs not the promise counter to the command ? 
No! for Tsov canst not lie, and Iam bound 
To hearken and obey. To doubtis sin; 
Tis sin to search thy ways, past finding out. 
My Gop! I do obey, believe, and hope. 
But in this terrible strait, be Thou my help, 
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Oh Lord! behold me ready for the work - 
I must perform and will. 

But who can tell ? 
When I must strike the blow-—his pleading looks 
My heart may agitate--my hand may tremble, 
Unless Thou giv’st me strength. Iam a Man, 
IamaFather. Thou, Lord, knowest all. 
What ho! within ! 


ABRAHAM. Servants. 


1b. Wake Isaac from his sleep. 
Saddle an ass; call two of the young men 
To follow me.—-But let not Sarah hear, 
Nor break herslumbers. Yet unknown to her 
Be the dread secret. Let me spare her yet 
A mother’sagony. Too soon——Oh God! 
She comes. How shall I speak ? 








ABRAHAM. SARAH. 








Sar. So long before 
The dawn, is Abraham forth? What care anew— 
46. Sarah, I am bound to offer up to Gop 
The blood of a pure victim. I go forth 
To cut dry branches from the neighbouring wood, 
To kindle on the altar. Stay me not— 
Farewell ! 
Sar. May [not bear thee company ? 
Ab. Notthistime. Let it please thee to remain. 
Sar. And have I walked with thee so many years, 
Partner in all thy joys, and all thy griefs, 
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And must I in thy pious offices 
Partake no longer? 
Ab. (Just is the reproof. 
She should not be defrauded of her part 
In this great sacrifice. She must know all.) 
Sar. (What hath he to unfold?) 
Ab. Beloved wife, 
Tell me,—in present memory dost thou bear 
The unnumbered mercies Gop hath showered upon us? 

Sar. Ah! how can I forget them? 

4b. Art thou grateful ? 

Sar. He knows my heart. 

4b. But should he ask from thee 
To give some difficult proof of gratitude, 
Most trying to the heart ? 

Sar. Content I were 
To meet all dangers, to lay down my life. 

Ab. And if he should demand thy son? 

Sar. Isaac? 

4b. Even Isaac. 

Sar. Alas! though it might cost the pangs of death— 
Unto the hand which gave, I would restore 
The precious gift. 

Ab. Then, Sarah, be it so. 

Restore him. God requires it. 
Sar. Ha! 
4b. Even so. 
I must offer up the lad a sacrifice 
To Him. Such his behest ; and absolute 
Was the commandment. 
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Sar. Abraham! sayest thou? 
Thy wordsamazeme. Can it be His will 
Our son should die, so dear to Him,—His own 
Peculiar gift—who was to be the sire 
| Of many and mighty nations? How? and why? 
| Ab. It hath not pleased the Almighty to reveal 
! His purposes. A mandate from His lips 
Issued, ’tis ours in silence to obey, 
Not reason of its cause. 

| Sar. And Isaac then 
| Full soon— 

i 1b. Must on the altar yield his life. 

Sar. The Father too himself— 

i Ab. The Father too 

: With his own hand must offer him. Oh wife! 

If in the merit of this sacrifice 
Thou wouldst partake, let thy free will attend 

In this great action. But no farther now 

he 4 A yearning mother’s presence I invite, 
7 | Nor can permit. Farewell! From Isaac hide 
The secret—'tis from me that he must learn— 
Alas! thou weepest. Be firm! if thou art willing, . 
And in thy will art strongly resolute, 
Gop ever merciful will with his grace 
Help thee, and afterward for righteousness 
It shall be accounted tothee. Ponder this, 
That better than ourselves can know, He knows 
Whate’er is good for us, whate’er is ill. 
Wealth, honour, length of days, and progeny, 
Are all His gifts; nor, rendering unto Him 
That which Himself bestowed, is man bereaved. 
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Let peace o’er thy sad bosom move, 
And teach thy spirit to obey ; 

Dearer to God the task shall prove, 
Than any Victim thou couldst slay. 
Another’s blood we only pay, 

For tribute when the Victim dies ; 
We render up, when we Obey, 

The Will, a nobler sacrifice. 















SarauH, alone. 


Yet then, a little while— 

Miserable, afflicted, sorrow-stricken mother, 
Mother no longer shall I be? That bosom, 

That seat of truth—upon the altar-stone 
Transpierced, must all its innocent blood be shed ? 
Already in my soul I feel the edge 










Of that dividing knife. Eternal Father, i 
Accept with favour all my anguish! Here | } 
In this sad heart the sacrifice begins. f 






Nor less the sacrifice of grief, perchance, 
Than of the blood thou biddest to be shed. 














GamarRi. Servants. 





SaRAaH. Isaac. 


Is, Mother. 
Sar. (That name! that image !) 

Is. I am summoned 
By Abraham. Is he not with thee? Swift 
{ must speed to find him. 

Sar. Hearken—(Strengthen me, 
O God!) 
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Is. Thou dost not know that they prepare 
A sacrifice, whereat I must attend. 

Sar. Iknow myson; I know. Yet hold! (I feel 
The pangs of death.) Do not forsake me thus! 

Is. My mother, why art thou disquieted, 
And wherefore dost thou weep? 

Sar. Alas! I am left 
Childless. 

Is. But I will soon return to thee. 
Surely for the first time I do not quit 
Thy much-loved presence. 

Sar. But this time—(Oh God! 
What agony hath ever equalled mine !) 

Is. Gamari, thou whom I have ever loved, 
Who on my bosom hast so often leaned, 
Do thou watch over her when I am gone. 
Mother, till I return, behold thy son! 
Thou weepest still. What shall—what must I do? 
Thou knowest my father’s will. 

Sar. Yes, go my son; 
His willbe done. My willit shall be too, 
Though in a thousand parts my heart be rent. 
Go—list—one last embrace, and then farewell! 


Isaac. 


Let not your hearts be troubled, neither let them be 
afraid, 

Though absent, I am with you still, to cheer you and 
to aid ; 
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I will not leave you comfortless, to sorrow here in 
vain, 

I go unto my father now, and I will come again. 

As I amin the Father, and in me the Father is, 

Believe the words I speak to you; not mine they are, 
but His. 

Believe, though for a little while, my face ye may not 
see, 

My promise, that where’er I am, there you shall also be. 


CHORUS OF SHEPHERDS, ETC. 


Oh! daughter of humility! 
Friend of each virtue that adorns the heart, 
Obedience! who like thee 
Can to the faithful soul rich grace impart! 
A wild and savage plant, the human will 
In its gross soil springs up, and puts forth still 
Rank shoots, till each excrescence thou dost prune, 
And graft the scions of the Maker’s pleasure : 
Then the old trunk acquires fresh vigour soon, 
Gop nourishes it in abundant measure ; 
And free and fair its branches round are thrown, 
When thus His will becomes our own. 
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PART SECOND. 


Saraw, alone. 


Who will have pity on me? Who will tell me 
How my son fares? Servants and shepherds forth 
I have sent on every side, and none returns. 

Alas! belike for pity each avoids me ; 

Belike already in his father’s hands 

He hath breathed out his innocent soul. Ah me! 
Of all I love, there is none to comfort me. 

Mine eyes do fill with tears, my strength dries up. 
My heart is turned within me, while I look, 

And there is none to help. Whither shall I turn ? 
How doth the house sit solitary; once 

So full of people, busy and rejoicing ; 

The ways do mourn ; the gates are desolate ; 

The flocks in vain for their lost keeper seek ; 
Wandering they go, without their wonted guide. 
The shepherd smitten, scattered are the sheep! 
But one at least of such a multitude, 

One only—Ha! behold one. I will seek him, 

I will demand,—but my heart fails. I dread 

To hear his answer. Wherefore do they come 
Thus in disorder? Where is Abraham? 

What have ye witnessed? God support me! speak! 


SaraH. Gamari. Shepherds. 


Sar. Ohspeak! your silence is to me 
More cruel than your words can be! 
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Forbear—your tidings I have read ; 
Say not to me—“ thy son is dead!” 







Yes—on the altar-stone I know 
Ere this his precious blood must flow: 
’Tis in my heart, and in my brain, 

The knife with which my son was slain ! 










Gam. Tis not through my own fault, that I return 
So tardily from doing thy commands. 
Know— . 
Sar. Ah! I knowit all—already; all, Pi : 
I know, Gamari. I have no more a son. 
Isaac is dead. 
Gam. How? When myself beheld him 
Even now, at Mount Moriah’s foot. 
Ser. Ha! then— 
Does he yet live? Dost thou not mock me? 
Gam. Soon | i 
Thou shalt embrace him. | 
Sar. Everlasting God! 
Has then my sorrow moved thee to compassion ? 
Can thy command be altered or revoked ? 
What victim, then, was offered to the Lord ? 
Gam. By this time, or I err, the sacrifice 
Must be complete ; but when I parted thence, 
It was not. 
Sar. Was not yet? What then detained 
Abraham at the mountain’s foot so long? 
Gam. Me too this much amazed, nor did I dare 
Oo 
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Nearer approach, the cause of their delay 
To ask. Perhaps he waited for a sign 
From heaven. For suddenly, towards the mountain 
I marked him going, with firm steps. He left us 
Allon the plain. He bore the sacred fire 
In one hand; in the other was the knife— 
Sar. - And Isaac? | 
Gam. Isaac, meek and lowly went, 
Bending beneath the burden of hewn boughs, 
Bound up, a cumbrous load, with weary steps 
Up the steep pathway following. 
Sar. Ah, how often 
Am I to die this day! 
Gam. When my dear Lord, 
Wearied and toiling like a bondsman thus 
I saw, what love, what sorrow filled my heart! 
Beneath his heavy load, at every step, 
I dreaded to behold him sink opprest. 
I felt that heavy load weigh down my soul, 
And so much of his agony on that mount 
I felt, that even yet upon my brow 
Thick stands the sweat that anguish wrung from me. 
Sar. In pity, from thy sad detail forbear, 
Nor fret the deep wounds of my soul. 
Gam. Behold 
Abraham is returning. 
Sar. Woe is me! 
The sacrifice is then complete. 
Gam. Of acertainty 
Tis finished. And in Abraham’s right hand 
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The knife yet drips with blood. 
Sar. Oh! let me fly 
The cruel sight. 


SanaH. ABRAHAM. Isaac. Gamari. Shepherds, &c. 


Is. Mother! 

Ab. Wife! 

Is. Whither goest thou? 

Ab. Whom dost thou fly ? 

Sar. Isaac! Almighty God! 
Dol dream. Is it thyself? 

Is. Mother, ’tis I. 
I came to bring thee peace. To thine embrace 
Again I come. God has unlocked for us 
The treasures of his grace. 

Sar. Myson! 

Is. Thou art faint. 

Sar. My son! alas, I die! 

4b. Support her, Isaac. ' 

Is. Alas! that deadly paleness—these cold drops— 

1b. Be not cast down nor troubled, oh, my son! 
Of great and sudden joy the effect thou seest, 
Isno unwonted issue. Brief repose 
Her o’erfraught soul requires, that to herself 
And certainty of peace she may return. 

Is, Howis it that a soul, which could bear up 
Unyielding against evils numberless, 
One happy moment thus can quite o’erpower ? 

Ab. Grief wears, my son, a known familiar face, 
While joy is ever but a transient guest. 
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Cast on a sea of care-and pain, 
Where storms for ever rage, 

Man learns from childhood to sustain 
Sorrow, his heritage. 


So rarely Good his portion is, 
The smile of Joy so rare, 

The glad surprise of sudden bliss 
He never learns to bear! 


Gam. Lo! Sarah breathes again; and on the light 
Her eyelids are re-opened. 

Sar. Abraham! 
Isaac! Can it be true, 

Is. Yes. Oh my mother! 
Thou art in Isaac’s arms. 

Sar. Thy name be blessed 
Oh Lord most merciful! now and for ever! 
But Abraham, how— 

lb. Hearken thou, and adore 
Infinite goodness, On the instant when 
I lifted up mine eyes, and afar off 
Beheld the place the Lord revealed to me, 
Straightway I arose; and to the appointed hill, 
With my son only, following near at hand, 
And with a heart whose throbbings thou mayst guess, 
Went forward. On the journey Isaac spake, 
Saying, Father, behold here the fire and wood, 
But where the lamb for a burnt-offering? 
Sadly I answered, meeting not his eye, 
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My son, Gop will provide himself a lamb 
For a burnt-offering. And we went on both 
Together, climbing the ascent. And when 
We came to the place which God had told me of, 
I built an altar there ; and laid the wood 
In order. I bound Isaac. 
Sar. Ah! ’twas then 
He knew the whole.. And how, then, unto Gop 
Did he present himself a sacrifice ? 
Ab. Even asa lamb, that to the slaughter goes, 
Innocent, meek, and opening not his mouth. 
Sar. Alas! I can imagine all the pangs 
Of that most bitter moment. 
Ab. Sarah, no: 
I felt an unknown strength support me then, 
His own mysterious gift. No more the Father, 
No more the man possessed me. For the power 
Of faith had conquered nature. A clear light, 
Unseen by mortal wisdom, to my thought . 
Showed marvellously linked with my son’s death 
The promises of Gop. With love and faith 
And hope, my heart was glowing in one blaze 
Of wondrous ecstasy, wherein I seemed 
To hold communion with the Eternal Mind. 
And now already on the up-turned brow 
Of kneeling Isaac was my left hand laid ; 


My eyes were bent on heaven ; and I stretched forth 


My hand, and took the knife to slay my son, 
When a bright radiance, with a sudden burst 
Of glory kindled all the air. A voice 
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Called to me out of heaven, saying, Abraham, 
Lay not thy hand upon the lad, nor do thou 
Any thing unto him ; for now I know 
How much thou fearest God, seeing thou has not 
Withheld thy son, thine only son from me. 

Sar. I breathe once more. 

lb. At these awakening words, 
My heart was moved within me. I became 
Again the Man, the Father. That kind voice 
With angel tones disarmed my steeled breast, 
The barriers that encircled it were broken, 
And the full flood of human sympathies 
Gushed in with overflowing waves. Amazement, 
Joy, gratitude, love, fear, yearnings profound, 
Tenderness, pity, almost in one tide 
O’erwhelmed my soul. Fain would I have poured out 
My thanks unto the Lord; but not a sound 
My lips could frame. Then to unbind the lad 
With hasty hands I strove ; but those same knots 
Which they unshaking formed, trembling they had not 
The cunning to undo. Half murmured words, 
Broken with sobs of rapture, fond embraces, 
Mingled with many tears—even while I speak, 
Again the strong convulsion overcomes 
My senses. Isaac, finish thou the tale. 

Is. The victim yet was wanting for the rite, 
But God provided one, as Abraham 
Foretold. At noise of branches rustling near, 
We lifted up our eyes and looked, and lo! 
Behind us a white ram, caught by his horns, 
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In an entangled thicket’s thorny brake, 
Strove vainly to set free his armed front. 
On him my bonds were fastened. He being slain, 
With guiltless blood supplied the sacred fire. 

Gam. Thrice happy Abraham! who hath to God 
Given such clear proof of Faith. 

Sar. No, not therein 
The blessing lies. Already known to God 
Without such proof was Abraham. Himself 
Did Abraham not know, nor the full power 
Of his own confidence in Gop, who willed 
To instruct him in its strength; willed that in him 
Of faith and constancy the world should have 
A glorious example, memorable 
Through all succeeding ages. Oh henceforth 
Pregnant be all the examples of his faith 
With generous fruits ; and often, in ourselves, 
May we repeat this solemn sacrifice ! 




















May every heart an altar prove, 
Where burns the flame of sacred love; 
And be the victims of its fires 

Our earth-born longings and desires : 
These let us slay, and offer whole 

The cherished offspring of the soul. 





A Son devoted, in his eyes 
Is not a worthier sacrifice, 
Than to subdue the hosts of sin, 
That ever press the soul to win, 
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And give the heart, in follies lost, 
To him entire, a holocaust ! 





Ab. Be silent. Heaven is opening. 


The angel appears. 
} Angel. Abraham, 
ja I come to thee again, a messenger 
From Gop. With thine obedience, and thy proof 


: i Of perfect faith, he is well pleased. Because 
A Thou hast done this thing, and not withheld thy son, 
‘ Thine only son, he doth renew to thee 
His promises. In blessing he will bless thee, 
In multiplying he will multiply 


Thy seed even as the stars of heaven, or sands 
On the sea shore; and in them, in due time, 
Shall all the nations of the earth be blest. 


In the fulness of ages 

. Thy progeny glorious, 
| Shall come o’er his enemies 
. Trampling victorious : 


Their gates shall fly open, 

Their hosts shrink before him, 
In the face of the nations 

Who shall kneel and adore him! 
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From Gop is the promise, 
i His foes long shall mourn it ; 
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He can swear by no greater, 
By HimseE LF he hath sworn it. 


Sar. Hast thou heard, Abraham ? 
Is. He hearsnot. Father! 
Sar. What glory lightens o’er his features! 
Ab. God 
Omnipotent! with what mysterious types 
This day thou makest known thy will. The Father 
Offers his only Son. The Son accepts 
Of his free will the dreadful penalty, 
Which he had never merited. Oh why 
Bears he the fatal instrument of death, 
On his own bending shoulder? For what end, 
Among so many, chosen is that mount ? 
Why is the victim’s head plucked from the thorns? 
In visions of the future I am rapt : 
With other blood I see that mountain stained ; 
Another Son I see, bowing his head 
Meekly, unto his Father’s hand commend 
His spirit. The hills shake! The graves are opened ! 
And the thick blackness of profoundest night 
Covers all heaven !—I read the mystery ! 
Thanks, thanks, redeeming God! This is that day, 
I have desired to see! This is that blood, 
An infinite recompense for infinite guilt! 
This is that sacrifice which must be made, 
That satisfies and reconciles at once 
Eternal Justice and Eternal Love! 
This is that death which unto man redeemed 
Unfolds the gates of everlasting life! 
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CHORUS OF SHEPHERDS, ETC. 


So long does the Most High, 
Ere rolling ages in their order staid 
Shall bring forth the ripe time of prophecy, 
Prepare to break the bonds that sin has wrought. 
Is such the costly ransom to be paid, 
Ere man’s immortal freedom can be bought, 
His guilty race from thraldom to deliver ? 
Thus in its councils wills the Eternal Mind. 
Oh let us lose the purchased blessings never, 
Of his dear care, who hath so loved mankind! 
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** Come like shadows ; so depart.’’— Macbeth. 







——. a 





Tue critic’s first and last injunction to the 

author and the artist is, to “‘ copy nature.” For 4 

my own part, I never more than half believed in i 

this standing stock rule of common-place criti- 

cism. Nature, and beautiful nature too, may be 

so very natural, that if too accurately copied, it 

will seem unnatural. This assertion has a most 
paradoxical sound, I confess, and is quite worthy 

of a Kantian metaphysician. Still it is the fact. 

That which is true is not always probable. Who 

has not observed, in natural scenery, a brilliancy 

c of colour, or some singular effect of form or light, 
_ which, if faithfully transferred to the canvass, 
: would be pronounced at once, by ninety-nine out 
ofan hundred, to be anextravagant and fantastical 
cappricio of the art. So too, in real life—occur- 
rences happen every day before our eyes, which 
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if related in a novel, or interwoven in a drama, 
would be branded by the whole critical brother- 
hood as too far out of probability to be tolerated, 
even in professed fiction. 

For myself, though I have been bandied a zood 
deal about the globe, I have encountered no mar- 
vellous vicissitudes of fortune. Yet, if I were 
to tell nakedly, and without explanation, many 
of the incidents of my life, they would hardly 
gain credence. For instance, I have at different 
periods dined familiarly with five European kings, 
played chess with an empress, given alms to an 
archbishop, and had my soup cooked by a duke. 
This is very astounding, ard the reader is 
doubtless already either penetrated with respect 
for my high rank, or else sets me down in his heart 
for an impudent liar. Yet upona little consider- 
ation, he may satisfy himself that within the last 
thirty years, a plain American citizen might, 
without any marvel, have relieved the wants or 
received the services of a French temporal or 
spiritual peer, have dined at tables d’héte and on 
board steam-boats, with Lewis of Holland, 
Joseph of Spain, Jerome of Westphalia, and 
Gustavus of Sweden; and have been beaten, at 
Washington, at the royal game of chess, by a 
Mexican ex-empress. The fifth, in my catalogue 
of royal acquaintance, is his present majesty of 
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the Netherlands, who, when a poor prince of 
Germany, was a very conversible pleasant Dutch- 
man. I might add, that I have received lessons 
in mathematics from another prince, who though 
not exactly the next in succession, now looks 
proudly towards the first throne on the European 
continent. 

There is one extraordinary chain of incidents 
in my life, which I have often been tempted (when 
seized with a fit of authorship,) to make the 
foundation of a Gil Blas or Anastasius novel. 
But I have always been deterred from executing 
it, by the conviction, that though I should task 
my fancy solely for the minor incidents, and add 
no decorations but the necessary colouring of 
sentiment, character and description, the very 
skeleton and ground-work of tne whole, though 
strictly true, would still be so outrageously im- 
probable, as to shock even the easy credulity of 
the novel-reader. 

My readers may perhaps anticipate that after 
this deprecatory prologue, I am about to unfold 
a tale of love and arms, or else of wild adven- 
ture, of which I am myself to be the Prince 
Arthur, the Amadis or the Rinaldo—or at least 
the Gil Blas or Tom Jones. No, I am not the 
hero of it. Right gladly would I transform myself 
into a hero, at the expense of any danger or 
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hardships, (so that all were now well over,) if | 
could thus be enabled to make bright eyes weep 
over my sorrows, ad lovely forms bend entranced 
over the page that speaks of me. 

Such, alas! is not my good fortune. But to 
my story, which, I begin to fear, will scarcely 
equal the expectations this introduction may 
raise. 

It was longer ago than I commonly care to tell 
without special necessity, that, having finished 
my professional studies, I spent my first fashion- 
able winter in New-York. The gay and polite 
society of the city, which every day’s necessity 
is now dividing up into smaller and more inde- 
pendent circles, was then one very large one, 
wherein whoever was introduced, circulated 
freely throughout the whole. I of course went 
every where; and every where did I meet with 
Mason Ecrerton. He was a young British 
officer, of high connexions. Not one of your 
Lord Mortimers or Marquises de Crillon, who 
have so often taken in our title-loving republicans 
of fashion; but a real officer of the regi- 
ment, a major at the age of twenty-six, and the 
nephew of a distinguished English general; in 
proof of which he had brought the best letters 
to the “ best good men,” in our chief cities. He 
was quite the fashion, and he deserved to be so. 
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Most people thought him handsome: tall and 
well-made and young and accomplished, he cer- 
tainly was; of easy and graceful manners, ready 
and bold address, and fluent rattling conversa- 
tion. He danced to the admiration of the ladies; 
and that, at a time when our belles were accus- 
tomed to the incredible performances of so many 
Parisian partners, was no mean feat for an En- 
glishman. He was overflowing with anecdotes 
of the great and the gay of London; and listen- 
ing dinner tables and drawing-rooms hung upon 
his lips, while he discoursed about the Duchess of 
Devonshire, Lord Dudley and Ward, the Duke 
of Norfolk, Lady Louisa Mildmay, Mrs. Siddons, 
Lord Nelson, Kemble, and the Countess of 
Derby. 

Still, | know not why, I liked not the man. 
There was something singularly disagreeable in 
the tone, or rather the croak, of his voice. His 
ready and polite laugh never came from the heart 
—and his smile, when by a sudden draw of the 
lip he showed his white teeth, contrasting with 
his black brow and sallow cheek, had a covert 
ferocity in it which almost made me shudder. 

One evening, at the theatre—it was when 
Fennel and Cooper were contending for the palm 
in Othello and Iago—we were crowded together 
in acorner of the stage-box. 
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“« Mr. Herbert,” said he suddenly to me, you 
do not seem to know that you and I are quite old 
acquaintances.” 

*‘] don’t understand you, Major ——” 

“‘ Some six or seven years ago you, then a lad, 
accompanied your father to the West on his 
mission as a commissioner to make an Indian 
treaty.” 

“ Yes.” 

“‘ Do you remember among the Tuscaroras the 
Black Wild Cat, a youth of white blood, the 
adopted son of Good Peter, the great Indian 
orator? [mean the one who after giving you a 
lesson on the bow and arrow, surprised a reve- 
rend divine of your party by reading in his Greek 
testament, and then mortified him by correcting 
his pronunciation of latin, which, like other Ame- 
rican scholars, he pronounced in a way intolerable 
to the ears of one who has had longs and shorts 
flogged into him at an English school.” 

“ Certainly, | remember him; and it is a 
mystery which has often puzzled me_ ever 
since.” 

*‘ Then you have now the solution of it. [am 
the Black Wild Cat.” 

“ You—how !” 

“ After leaving Harrow I accompanied my 
uncle to Canada. There a boyish frolic induced 
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me to join an Indian party, who were returning 
home from Montreal. Good Peter (a great man 
by the way, very like our Erskine,) took a fancy 
to me, and I spent my time pleasantly enough. 
It is certainly a delicious life that of savages, as 
we call them. But my uncle coaxed me back. 
I am not sure that I was not a fool for accepting 
his offer, but I could not resist the temptation of 
the red coat and an epaulette. The old man has 
pushed me on as fast as money and interest could 
promote me. ‘The rest I can do for myself; and 
if Pitt will leave off his little expeditions to pick 
up colonies, and give us a fair chance on the 
continent, the major at six and twenty, will be a 
general and a peer at thirty.” 

Here the rising of the curtain interrupted us. 
Business called me to Albany the next day, and 
before my return Major Egerton had sailed for 
England. 

I did not, however, forget him; and I often 
related, as one of the odd vicissitudes of life, 
the contrast between the young Black Wild Cat, 
as I first saw him in a Tuscarora wigwam, and 
the elegant major, glittering in scarlet and gold, 
when I met him again in the British Consul’s 
ball-room. 

A year or two after this I went to England; 
and not long after my arrival spent a week at 
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Bath. All who are at all learned in English 
dramatic history, know that the Bath company is 
commonly good, the Bath audience fashionable 
and critical, and that there, many of the stars of 
the theatrical firmament have first risen. Whilst 
I was there, a first appearance was announced. 
Mr. Monfort, of whom report spoke favourably, 
was to make his debut as Romeo. I went with 
the crowd to see it. Romeo entered, and thun- 
ders of applause welcomed the handsome and 
graceful lover. 

Could I believe my eyes? Can this be Major 
Egerton? Yes—he smiles—that wicked and 
heartless smile cannot be mistaken; and his 
voice—that tuneless grating voice.—It is he. 
What can it mean? Is it a joke or a frolic, or 
some strange caprice of fortune ? 

That grating voice which betrayed him to me, 
ruined him with the house. It had sudden and 
most ludicrous breaks from a high hoarse croak, 
down at once into a shrill squeak ; so that in spite 
of grace and figure, and a tolerable conception of 
his author, he was fairly laughed down. I did 
my best to sustain him, but I was almost alone in 
the good-natured attempt. 

Two days after, turning short round the tran- 
sept of the Abbey church, I came full upon Major 
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Egerton, who was standing alone, with a listless 
and melancholy air. 

“ Major,’ said I—then correcting myself— 
“Mr. Monfort”—with an offer of my hand. He 
met me boldly—* Herbert,” said he, “I see you 
know my misfortunes.” ‘ Not at all—I saw you 
in Romeo, but wherefore you were Romeo I could 
not guess.”’ 

“Sheer necessity—a run of ill luck and other 
misfortunes to which young soldiers are exposed, 
threw me out of favour with my uncle the old gene- 
ral, and into the King’s Bench. At last I sold my 
commission, and resolved on a new profession. 
I had trusted to succeed on the stage; I knew 
that this husky throat of mine made the attempt 
hazardous, yet Gifford and his brother wags had 
laughed at “ the hoarse croak of Kemble’s foggy 
throat,” and if art and taste had overcome his 
defects, why might they not mine also? But it 
is all over now.” 

“ Then you do not mean to pursue the profes- 
sion?” “ No—the manager talks of twelve and 
sixpence a week, and ordered me to study Bar- 
dolph for Cooke’s Falstaff on Monday. I must 
seek my fortune elsewhere. If nothing better 
offers, I’ll to my old trade, and enlist as a soldier. 
In the meanwhile lend me a guinea for old ac- 
quaintance sake ?” 
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I did so, and saw no-more of him at Bath. | 
soon after left England for the continent. At 
Dover, before the quarters of some general 
officer, I saw the ci-devant Major Egerton on 
duty as a sentinel—a private soldier. I did not 
speak to him nor did he seem to observe me; but 
I was sure of my man. 

The studies and the amusements of Paris, 
during the winter, and the excitement of travel 
for the rest of the year, soon put my unlucky 
major out of my head ; except that now and then 
when [I fell intoa narrative mood, I would tell his 
story tosome of my young countrymen, generally 
ending it with a Johnsonian morality; “ that no- 
thing could supply the want of prudence, and that 
continued irregularity will make knowledge use- 
less, wit ridiculous, and talent contemptible.” 

In those days it was not easy to get a comfort- 
able passage from France to the United States, 
so that I was obliged to return home by the way 
of England. I therefore crossed from Holland 
to Harwich. Not far from the road up to Lon- 
don was the country seat of a wealthy gentleman, 
who had married a pretty American cousin of 
mine. I gladly seized the opportunity of paying 
Sophia a visit, and as willingly accepted her hus- 
band’s invitation to spend a day or two with them. 
The next day was Sunday. 
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“ You will go with us to church,” said Sophia; 
“ your passion for gothic churches and old monu- 
ments will be gratified there. We have an old 
carved pulpit, said to be without its match in 
England.” 

“ Yes, cousin, but what shall we find in the 
pulpit to-day ?” 

“Oh, our rector I suppose. He is not quite 
such a preacher as your Dr. Mason, yet they say 
he is very agreeable in society; though I know lit- 
tle about him, for my husband holds him in perfect 
detestation.” 

So we went to the village church. As [I fol- 
lowed Sophia up the aisle, the “ Dearly beloved 
brethren,” grated on my ear in that voice which 
I can never forget. I looked up in amazement. 
In the reading desk, duly attired in surplice and 
band, stood Major Egerton !” 

I could not allow my cousin to enter the pew, 
without asking her, in a hurried whisper—* who 
is the clergyman?” ‘ Mr. Egerton, the rector,’ 
she replied, as coldly as if there was nothing 
strange in the matter. I was lost in wonder, and 
stood during the whole service leaning over the 
high oak pew, gazing at the rector in all the fid- 
getty impatience of curiosity. He rattled through 
the service, psalms, lessons, litany and all, in little 
more than half an hour, and then preached a 
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sermon of twelve minutes, which I believe was a 
paper of the Rambler, with a scriptural text sub- 
stituted for the classical motto. ‘To do Egerton 
justice, there was nothing of levity or affectation 
in his manner; but it was as rapid, cold, and me- 
chanical as possible. 

As soon as it was over, without thinking of my 
friends, or any one else, I bustled through the 
retiring congregation, and met the rector alone 
at the foot of his pulpit stairs. He had observed 
me before, and now greeted me with a laugh. 
** So,” said he, “* Herbert, you see circumstances 
have altered with me since you saw me at Dover, 
a poor private in the 49th.” 

“They have indeed, but what does it mean?” 
*¢ Nothing more than that a rich and noble cousin 
was ashamed of having a relation and a godson 
who bore his name, and had borne a commission 
in his Majesty’s service, now known to be a pri- 
vate of foot. He paid my debts, took me out of 
the ranks, and was about to ship me off for Sierra 
Leone, as clerk of the courts there, when this 
living, which is his gift, became vacant. I had 
Greek and Latin enough left out of my old Har- 
row stock for any ordinary parson ; and the living 
is not bad. So having no particular fancy to 
spend my days ‘all among the Hottentots a 
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capering on shore,’ I begged the living, and got 
myself japanned.” 

“© Japanned !” said I. 

“ Yes, got my red coat dyed black, you know. 
The Bishop of London was squeamish about me, 
though I don’t see why; but his Lordship of 
had no such silly scruples, and I have been these 
two months rector of Buffington cum Norton.” 

My fair cousin and her worthy husband were 
waiting for me at the church door, and our con- 
versation ended abruptly with some common- 
place offers of civility. When I rejoined my 
friends, the suspicious looks which my host cast 
at me, showed that my apparent intimacy with 
his new rector was not at all calculated to raise 
me in his estimation. I had to explain, by relat- 
ing my former New-York acquaintance with the 
ex-major; and then, by way of repelling all sus- 
picions of too close intimacy, on our way home 
took occasion to vent my indignation at the sys- 
tem of church and state, which could tolerate 
such abuses of the ecclesiastical establishment. 
At last I grew eloquent and declamatory, and 
finished by quoting Cowper : 


‘‘ From such apostles, oh ye mitred heads, 
Preserve the church! and lay not careless hands 
On skulls that cannot teach and will not learn.”’ 
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The John Bullism of my good host was roused. 
He could not bear that a foreigner should censure 
any institution of his country, whatever he might 
think of it himself. He too became eloquent ; 
and thus we lost sight of the rector in the dust 
of an argument which lasted till evening. 

On Monday I went up to London, and soon 
after returned home. 

On my second visit to Europe some years after, 
I became very intimate with a party of young 
Cantabs, some of them rich, and all of them well 
educated, who were suffering under that uneasi- 
ness at home, and desire of locomotion abroad, 
which infects idle Englishmen of all ages; a 
malady of which, by the way, we have inherited 
a full share with our English blood. Shut out 
from the common tour of Europe by the domina- 
tion of Napoleon, my Cambridge friends had 
planned a grand tour to Russia, Greece, Turkey, 
Egypt, and thence perhaps to Persia and India. 
I was easily persuaded to be of the party. 

This, of course, is not the place to relate my 
travels, nor, indeed, is it necessary that I should 
ever do it. My companions have long ago anti- 
cipated me in sundry well-printed London quartos, 
with splendid engravings; wherein I have the 
honour to be perpetuated by the burin of Heath 
and other great artists, now, perched half way up 
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a pyramid, then jolting on the bare back of a 
hard-trotting camel, and sometimes sitting cross- 
legged on the floor between two well-bearded 
Turks, at a Pacha’s dinner-table, eating roast 
lamb and rice with my fingers. Meanwhile, in 
the letter press I go down to posterity as the 
author’s “ intelligent friend,’ his “ amusing 
friend,” and even his “enterprising friend.” 
Thus, upon the whole, without the risk or trouble 
of authorship, I have gained a very cheap and 
agreeable literary immortality ; except, however, 
that when any disaster occurs in the tour, I am 
somehow made to bear a much larger portion of 
it than I can recollect to have ever actually 
fallen to my share. On all such occasions I am 
made to figure as “ our unfortunate friend.” 

It was not till we had again turned our faces 
towards civilized Europe, after having traversed 
in all directions the frozen North and the gor- 
geous East, and gazed on many a “ forest and 
field and flood, temple and tower,” renowned in 
song or in story, that we reached the land of 
Egypt. 

We had consumed a full year in our tour more 
than we had calculated on, and were all of us in 
a feverish anxiety to return home. We therefore, 
una voce, gave up the thoughts of penetrating to 
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the sources of the Nile, and of eating live beef- 
steaks with Bruce’s Abyssinian friends. 

But the Pyramids and the Sphinx, and the 
other wonders of antiquity thereunto appurte- 
nant, we could not return without seeing, though 
they must be seen in haste. And we did see 
them. 

It was after having seen all the sights, and 
explored the great Pyramid in the usual way 
within, and clambered to its top without, whilst 
my fatigued companions were resting in the 
shade with our guard, that I, who am proof 
against any fatigue of this sort, and a little vain 
too of being so, strolled forward towards the 
Sphinx, which, as every body knows, rears its 
ugly colossal head out of the sand at some dis- 
tance in front of what is called the second Pyra- 
mid. I was standing near it, making a sketch, 
after my fashion, of the relative position of the 
four great Pyramids, when I was startled by the 
sudden appearance of a gay troop of Mameluke 
horse, whose approach had been hidden from my 
sight by the ruins of the small pyramid on my 
left,and who now suddenly darted by me in gallant 
style. ‘To my surprise, the leader of the troop, 
who, from the dazzling splendour of his equip- 
ments seemed to be a chief of rank, in passing, 
looked me full in the face, and then rapidly 
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wheeling twice round me, sprang from his horse. 
In the meanwhile, his party, to whom he gave 
some brief command, went on at a slow walk, 
and halted in the shade of a neighbouring ruin. 

The stranger stood silently before me, tall and 
stately, in that gorgeous amplitude aud splendour 
of dress which Eastern warriors love. His wide 
scarlet trowsers, marked him as a Mameluke. A 
rich Cashmere shawl, such as an English Duchess 
might have envied, was fancifully wreathed, tur- 
ban-like, round his helm, and fell over his 
shoulders. This, as well as his clasped and 
silver-mounted pistols and jewel-hilted dag- 
ger in his belt, and his crooked cimeter in its 
crimson velvet sheath, with gold bosses and hilt, 
marked the rank and wealth of the wearer. So 
too did his slender-limbed small-headed, bright- 
eyed iron-grey Arabian, with black legs,mane, and 
tail, and sprinkled all over with little stars of 
white, who had a moment before passed me with 
the swiftness of an arrow’s flight, and who now 
stood behind his master, with the reins loose on his 
neck, gentle and docile as a spaniel. 

Supposing that this might be some Turk whom 
I had known at Alexandria or Cairo, I looked 
him full in the face, but could not recollect having 
seen him before. He appeared young, except 
that his coal-black whiskers and beard were here 
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and there grizzled by.a greyish hair. The scar 
of a deep sabre cut across the forehead and left 
cheek, showed him no holiday soldier. There 
was nothing im his manner to excite alarm, and 
besides, my friends, with a very strong guard of 
horse, were within hearing. 

After mutually gazing on each other for some 
moments, the customary salaam of oriental salu- 
tation was on my lips, when I was startled by 
his grasping my hand with a genuine English 
shake, and calling me by name, in a well-known 
voice. Then, too, the thickly mustachioed upper 
lip drew back, and showed me the well-remem- 
bered tiger-like smile. 

“ Egerton—can it be ?>—Major—’” said I. 

“ No—Hussein—Hussein Al Rus.” 

*“ Then this is not the Reverend Rector of —” 
I proceeded, perplexed and confused, though 
certain as to my man. 

“Yes—but that was six long years ago. An 
awkward circumstance occurred which made it 
expedient for me toe leave England; as I had no 
fancy to gain posthumous renown, like Dr. Dodd, 
by preaching my own funeral sermon and being 
hung in my canonicals.” 

“ But how is it that you are in Egypt; and 
that, it seems, in honour and affluence ?” 

“Yes. It goes well enough with me here. 
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Accident brought me to Egypt. The Pacha 
wanted men who knew European tactics, and I 
found a place in his service. Another accident, 
of which I bear the mark, (passing his hand 
across his forehead,) placed me about his person. 
Au reste, 1 made my own way, and have a very 
pretty command, which I would not care to ex- 
change for any regiment in his Majesty’s ser- 
vice.” 

“ But the language ?” 

“ Oh—I have a great facility in catching lan- 
guages by the ear. I believe I owe it to my 
Tuscarora education. Apropos—How is Good 
Peter? Is the old man alive?” I was about to 
tell him what I knew about Good Peter, when 
he again interrupted me. “ But for yourself— 
what are you doing here? Have you money- 
making Yankees caught the English folly of 
digging up mummies, measuring pyramids, and 
buying stone coffins ?>—sarcophagi of Alexander 
and Ptolemy, as the fools call them.” 

“ As respects myself,” I answered, “ it seems 
so.” 

“Then I may serve you. You once did me a 
favour, perhaps I can repay it now.” 

“] have no favours to ask, but that of your 
company, and the information you can give me. 
1 am with an English party, under the protection 
@ * 
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of the British consulate at Cairo, and have no 
projects independent of my friends.” 

“ Ah!—is it so—then you need nothing from 
me. John Bull is in power here just now, and 
is your best protector. I am sorry that the 
company you are in may prevent my seeing much 
of you. But we’ll meet somewhere again. Good 
by,” said he, leapig on his Arabian. In a few 
minutes he was at the head of his troop, and in a 
few more, out of sight. 

‘“* Fare thee well,” muttered I to myself, follow- 
ing him with my eyes till he was out of their 
reach, *‘ better thus than as | saw thee last— 
better a Mahometan renegado than a profligate 
priest. But why Hussein? Zimri should be 
yourname. You are the very Zimri of Dryden’s 
glorious satire.” 


‘Tn the first rank of these did Zimri stand ; 
A man so various that he seemed to be, 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome.”’ 


Thus musing and quoting | rejoined my friends; 
whom, by the way, I did not let into the whole 
history of the Mameluke, as he had reposed some 
degree of confidence in me. I satisfied them with 
some general account of meeting a Turk whom 
I had seen before in England. 
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We returned to Cairo, and soon left Egypt. 
Six months after I landed once more in New- 
York. Years rolled on, all pregnant with great 
events to the world, and with smaller ones of 
equal interest to myself. I did not talk any more 
about Egerton ; for his transformations had now 
become so multiplied, that they began to sound 
too like a traveller’s story to be told by as 
modesta manasI am. Besides there was then 
no need of telling any old stories; for those were 
the glorious and stirring days of Napoleon, 
when 


‘* Events of wonder swelled each gale, 
And each day brought a varying tale.’’ 


Meantime my natural instinct for travel—for it 
is certainly an instinct—Dr. Gall, himself, once 
pointed me out in his own lecture-room as wholly 
deficient in the organ of inhabitiveness,and equally 
conspicuous for my capacity for localities. This 
instinct, though long restrained, was as ardent as 
ever; and when my old friend Commodore 
invited me to accompany him in his Mediterra- 
nean cruise, to try a new seventy-four, and parade 
our naval force before Turks and Christians, I 
could not refuse him. 

Once more then I gazed on the towers and 
minarets of Constantinople. Once more that 
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fair scene—but all that is in Dr. Clarke and the 
other travellers, and I hate telling thrice-told 
tales. 

Whilst at Constantinople, or rather in its 
suburbs, with a party of American officers, after 
having satisfied our curiosity, as far as we could, 
on the shore of European Turkey, my friends 
were anxious to take a look at the Asiatic coast, 
where the true Turk was to be seen in more un- 
adulterated purity. So, among other excursions 
we went to Scutari. It is an old Turkish town, 
full of mosques, and monasteries of Dervishes ; 
and the great lion of the place is the exhibition 
of the Mehveleveh, or dancing Dervishes, one of 
the very few religious ceremonies of the Maho- 
metans which an infidel is allowed to witness. 

It is a strange thing that there is so little vari- 
ety among men in this large world. Nature is 
inexhaustible in her changes, but man is always 
alike. Here are we all, east, west, north, and 
south, and have been these two thousand years, 
telling and hearing the same stories, laughing at 
the same jokes, and playing the fool all over in 
the same dull way. That the business of life, 
and its science and its passions should be uniform, 
is a matter of course. People must, of necessity, 
till their fields and learn their mathematics, must 
make money, make war, make shoes, and make 
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love pretty much as the rest of the world do. 
But their fancies and their follies, one would 
think, might be dissimilar, irregular, wild, capri- 
cious, and original. Nevertheless the nonsense 
of the world smacks every where of wearisome 
sameness; and wherever the traveller roams, 
the only real variety he finds in man is that of 
coat, gown, cloak, or pelisse—hat, cap, helm, or 
turban—the sitting cross-legged or on a chair— 
the eating dinner with a fork or the fingers. 

This nonsense of the dancing and howling 
Dervishes at Scutari, is very much the same non- 
sense that many of my readers must have seen at 
Lebanon and Niskayuna among our Shakers. 
It is a kind of dancing by way of religious exer- 
cises, at first heavy, and then becoming more and 
more violent. The chief difference is, that the 
Turks, when once excited, have more violence in 
whirling round and round on their tip-toes, with 
shouting and howling, than I have ever seen 
in our placid and well-fed Shaker monks. The 
Turks have, besides, the music of flutes and tam- 
bour, and the psalter of patriarchal days, which 
they accompany with a maniac guttural howling 
of Ullah-hoo, Uliah-hoo. Those who pretend to 
special sanctity, add some slight of hand tricks, 
such as seeming to drive daggers into their flesh, 
and taking hot irons into their mouths. 
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Altogether it is a very tedious and very disgust- 
ing spectacle. 

The emir or abbot of the Mahometan monas- 
tery was old and feeble, and the chief duty of 
leading the dance and setting the howl, devolved 
upon a kind of aid-de-camp, to whom great 
respect was evidently paid. He had the ordering 
of the whole ceremony, and the arranging of 
spectators, and was in fact, as one of my naval 
companions called him, the Beau Nash of the 
Dervishes’ ball-room. 

He was a stout dirty Turk, with bushy grey 
locks and beard, dressed in the odd costume of 
his fraternity ; his brow overshadowed by the cap 
which they wear instead of the graceful turban 
of the east, and his cheek swelled up with that 
tumour and scar, which is left by the peculiar 
distemper of some Syrian cities, and is called in 
Turkey, the Aleppo tumour. I remarked too, 
that his eyes, before he was excited by the 
dance, had that dreamy vacancy, and his skin 
that ghastly pale glossiness, which indicate the 
habitual opium taker. 

This fellow eyed our party frequently and 
closely, and, as I thought, seemed to meditate 
some plan for laying usunder special contribution. 

When the dance was over, and the rabble, who 
formed the mass of the congregation, had gone 
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off, our guide proceeded to show us the monastery, 
which I thought curious only because it differed 
less than I had expected from the convents of 
Europe. Just as we were going off, an underling 
howler pulled me by the coat, and pointed to a 
cell with many gesticulations, and some words 
which I could not understand. Our guide told 
me that I was specially honoured, for I was 
invited to converse separately with the Dervish 
Yussuf the Wise, a most holy man, and, as he 
said, commonly called the Wise, because he was 
thought to be out of his senses. 

I entered, and found my dirty, dancing, how]l- 
ing, swelled-faced, grey-bearded Beau Nash of the 
morning’s service, stretched on a carpet, evi- 
dently overcome with fatigue, and solacing him- 
self with a little box of Mash-Allah, a kind of 
opium lozenges. Scarcely were we alone, than 
he rose with an air of dignity, and startled me by 
addressing me in English. 

“Time has laid his hand gently upon you, 
Francis Herbert. You are stouter—and I see 
grey hairs straggling through your brown 
curls—otherwise you are unchanged since I left 
you in America twenty-five years ago. I am old. 
I am old before my time. Prisons and battles and 
the plague have borne me down. But the hand 
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of God is with me. He is great, and Mahommed 
is his prophet. Mahommed Resoul Allah!” 

“ W hat—Egerton—Hussein !—when—how— 
why left you Egypt.” 

“Tt was so written in the eternal councils of 
him who fashions all things to his will. It was 
fore-ordained—even as all things are fore-ordain- 
ed—that I should escape from the tyrant and 
become a prophet, and a holy one. In that pre- 
destination is thy fate mysteriously linked to 
mine.” 

His eye kindled, his form dilated, and he burst 
into the horrible how] of his order—Ullah-hoo, 
Ullah-hoo. 

Was this fanaticism? Was this lunacy? Was 
it the temporary intoxication of opium; or was 
this wretched man masking under wild enthu- 
siasm some deep plot of ambition or fraud ? 

I know not. I was glad to leave the cell. I 
left it wondering, sorrowing, disgusted, and have 
never since seen him. 

Yet frequently in crowds, or in the hurry of com- 
mercial cities, | have met faces that seemed fami- 
liar to me, though I knew them not, and I have 
often fancied some of them to be his. 

Sometimes, too, I dream of this fearful Pro- 
teus, and meet him in new shapes. 
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It was but last week that I supped in company 
with an intelligent English officer, who had ac- 
companied Lord Amherst in his mission to Pekin, 
and went to bed with my head full of China and 
its customs. I dreamt that our government had 
sent out Dr. Mitchill as ambassador to the Celes- 
tial Empire, and that I accompanied my learned 
friend. ‘The moment we arrived at Canton, a fat 
old mandarin, with a blue button in his cap, and 
a gilt dragon on his breast, came on board our 
frigate, flourished his hands twenty times, and 
thumped his forehead as often on the deck, and 
then jumping up, burst into a laugh, and asked 
me if I did not recollect the Black Wild Cat, alias 
the Reverend Major, Rector, Romeo, Bardolph, 
Hussein, Yussuf Egerton. 
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SONNET. 


{The subject of Tell in chains has given occasion to a splendid 
original picture, by a distinguished American artist. An engrav- 
ing of this picture, by Durand, has been placed at the beginning 
of this volume. ] 


Cuains may subdue the feeble spirit—but thee 
TELL, of the iron heart! they could not tame: 
For thou wert of the mountains—they proclaim 

The everlasting creed of Liberty. 

That creed is written on the untrampled snow, 
Thundered by torrents which no power can hold, 
Save that of God, when he sends forth his cold, 

And breathed by winds that through the free heaven 

blow. | 

Thou, while thy prison walls were dark around, 
Didst meditate the lesson nature taught, 

And to thy brief captivity was brought 

A vision of thy Switzerland unbound. 

The bitter cup they mingled, strengthened thee 

For the great work to set thy country free. 








THE CLOSE OF AUTUMN. 







Tue melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year, 

Of wailing winds and naked woods and meadows 
brown and sere. 

Heaped in the hollows of the grove the withered 
leaves lie dead, 

They rustle to the eddying gust and to the rabbit’s 
tread. 

The robin and the wren are flown, and from the shrubs 
the jay, 

And from the wood-top calls the crow, through all the 

gloomy day. 
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Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, that 

lately sprung and stood, 4 

In brighter light and softer airs, a beauteous sister- ] 
' 






hood ? 
Alas! they all are in their graves—the gentle race of 


flowers 
Are lying in their lowly beds, with the fair and good 


of ours: 
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The rain is falling where theylie—but the cold Novem- 
ber rain | 

Calls not from out the gloomy earth the lovely ones 
again. 


The windflower and the violet, they perished long 
ago, 

And the brier rose and the orchis died, amid the sum- 
mer’s glow ; 

But on the hill the golden rod, and the aster in the 
wood, 

And the yellow sunflower by the brook in autumn 
beauty stood, 

Till fell the frost from the clear cold heaven, as falls 
the plague on men, 

And the brightness of their smile was gone from up- 
land, glade, and glen. 


And now when comes the calm mild day—as still such 
days will come, 

To call the squirrel and the bee from out their winter 
home ; 

When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, though all 
the trees are still, 

And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the rill, 

The south wind searches for the flowers whose fra- 
grance late he bore, 

And sighs to find them in the wood and by the stream 


no more, 
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And then I think of one who in her youthful beauty 
died, 

The fair meek blossom that grew up and faded by my 
side. 

In the cold moist earth we laid her, when the forest 
cast the leaf, 

And we wept that one so lovely should have a lot so 
brief; 

Yet not unmeet it was, that one, like that young friend 
of ours, 

So gentle and so beautiful, should perish with the 
flowers. 
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THE CASCADE OF MELSINGAH. 


Wuao does not know the little cascade of Mel- 
singah? If any of my readers have never visited 
the spot, nor heard it described, let me tell them 
that it is situated on the east bank of the Hud- 
son, a little below the mouth of its tributary 
Matoavoan, about sixty miles from New-York, 
at the foot of the northernmost ridge of the 
Highlands, where it crosses the river and stretches 
away out of sight to the north-east. A brook 
comes down the crags and woody sides of this 
ridge, and is fed by the mountain springs through- 
out the year. After having collected all its 
waters, it flows for a short distance through the 
forest, in a narrow rocky glen, parallel to the 
base of the mountain, and finally pours itself in 
a thin white sheet over a high precipice. From 
this precipice the rocky banks, rising above the 
top of the cascade to a considerable height, 
recede on each side, and then return in a curve 
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towards the rivulet, forming a little circular am- 
phitheatre, having the blue pool into which the 
water descends at the bottom, and, at the lower 
end, the passage by which the brook hurries off 
rapidly towards the Hudson. The face of the 
rock down which the water falls, is covered with 
a thick mantle of green moss, which keeps its 
place in spite of the current passing over it, and 
only serves to work the slender sheet to greater 
whiteness. Trees of the forest overhang the 
hollow ; the maple, the bass-wood, the black ash, 
and the hemlock mingle their boughs, and the 
moose-wood rattles its bunches of green keys as 
you place your hand on its striped trunk. In 
May the dog-wood whitens the high bank with 
its flowers; in June the broad-leaved Kalmia 
hangs out its crimson-spotted cups over the 
stream where it comes down from the cleft above; 
and all around the witch-hazel flaunts with its 
straw-coloured blossoms in December, like an 
antiquated belle in the ornaments that belong to 
the spring of life. Above, is a small open circle 
among the foliage, corresponding with the shape 
of the banks, at which the sun looks in for a 
moment at noon; but the wind never descends 
into the hollow save in the winter, when it sweeps 
the loose snow into the glen, and mars the fan- 
tastic frost-work of the waterfall. For three- 
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quarters of the year the stream pours over its 
rock unvisited and unheard, save by the few who 
love what is beautiful! in nature for its own sake. 
But in the hot months it is a place of resort for 
those who come to see what every body talks 
about ; and the woody solitude is invaded by 
strange feet, and the solemn and eternal sound of 
the fallmg water mingles with voices that have 
no business there. Then come the pert citizen, 
the spruce clerk, the matron with her bevy of 
giggling girls, the unfledged poet and the fash- 
ionable lady, and all whom the dog-star drives 
from the seat of commerce, to rusticate and sport 
the latest fashions on the banks of the Hudson. 
There is no more delightful place for passing an 
hour or two in a summer noon: the high banks 
and trees create a fresh and grateful shade ; 
there is always a cool breath from the waterfall, 
and its very noise seems to mitigate the heat. A 
tall straight birch on one side of the hollow has 
its bark scored with the initials of the illustrious 
obscure, who have performed this pilgrimage ; 
and fragments of glass bottles mingled with the 
pebbles on the water’s edge, attest the solemni- 
ties with which some of them have celebrated 
their exploit. 

In the course of my wanderings in various parts 
of the world, it had been my amusement to gather 
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up the incidents connected with the remark- 
able features of nature. To my mind they re- 
flect interest upon each other; I like the story 
better for the scene, and the scene better for the 
story. A place of such frequent resort as the 
Cascade of Melsingah, could not but furnish 
matter for narrative, either in the events which 
happened there or in the fortunes of its visitors. 
I have amassed a budget of these, but on running 
them over in my mind, I find few of them worth 
relating. Thestory of the fat gentleman, whose 
horse broke its bridle, and made off while its 
owner was looking at the waterfall, leaving him 
to trudge to his lodgings on foot ; and that of the 
elegant young lady, who slipped into the water, 
and entirely ruined a splendid green barége, worn 
for the first time, are scarcely of sufficient dig- 
nity to be formally recorded. There is a more 
sentimental history of a young blood from Phila- 
delphia, and a dashing belle from New-York, who 
visited the cascade together. The profound 
solitude, the tender twilight of the spot, and the 
soft sound of the waterfall penetrated their 
hearts; the vows of a passion which had been 
three days in ripening came involuntarily to their 
lips, and promises of eternal fidelity were ex- 
changed, of which the rocks and trees were the 
conscious witnesses. The fond couple were 
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married the next week, and the honey-moon went 
off quite delightfully. But he was a rake, and 
she was a termagant, and no people are so ill 
paired as these. Before the moon had again 
filled and emptied her horn, they found each 
other out, and separated; and ere the anniver- 
sary of their nuptials returned, the hymeneal 
knot was untied in a court of law, by the dex- 
trous fingers of two Vermont attorneys. There 
is also a story of a long cherished passion, which 
for years had been proof against the sneers and 
calumnies of the world, broken off at last and 
for ever in this sylvan dell. The lover and the 
lady visited the cascade with a party of their 
friends ; they differed from each other a few hun- 
dred feet in their estimate of the height of the 
banks, and because he ventured to disagree with 
her, she never forgave him. It is true that about 
a week before he had lost, by the failure of a 
commercial friend, the greater part of his pro- 
perty; but this could not have been the cause of 
the lady’s behaviour, for we know that such con- 
siderations have no influence on lovers. 

These are stories of modern date, and exem- 
plify the degeneracy of modern manners. Men 
have greatly changed within the last hundred 
years, or there is no truth in romances. Both 
the good and the bad have borrowed something 
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from each other; the days of heroic virtue and 
prodigious villany are at an end; the virtuous 
have become prudent and discreet, and the vil- 
lain aspires to be respectable. I have only one 
tale of the Cascade of Melsingah which I can, 
with a grave face, relate to the youths and maid- 
ens, and that is so old, that I fear it is not more 
than half true. Such as it is,I give it, gathered 
from the lips of the aged inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood, with whom the tradition was 
going to the grave. 

The aborigines of North America possessed 
an exceedingly poetical mythology: it had much 
of the beauty of the Grecian, with none of its 
voluptuousness. Besides the Supreme Deity, the 
Great Master of Life, they worshipped a multi- 
tude of subordinate divinities, with whom they 
believed every part of the universe to be peo- 
pled. According to their creed, a Manitto dwelt 
upon every hill and in every valley, in every open 
glade and dark morass, in the chambers of every 
cavern and the heart of every rock, in every 
fountain and watery depth and running stream. 
These spirits were propitiated by innocent and 
unbloody offerings, wreaths of flowers, belts of 
wampum, clusters of the wild grape, shining ears 
of maize were spread on the mountain tops, or 
hung on the cliffs, or laid on the shelves of the 
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grottos, or dropped into the waters where they 
were supposed to abide. As every individual 
among these native tribes, the females as well as 
the warriors, was placed under the protection of 
some tutelary spirit, these local divinities were 
often chosen as the invisible guardians to whose 
charge they entrusted the fortunes of their 
lives. 

A long time ago, before a white man had settled 
in the county of Dutchess, the Cascade of Mel- 
singah had also a spirit that lived in its rock and 
its waters, and was held in uncommon reverence. 
He was often seen by the Indian hunter who 
passed that way soon after the going down of the 
sun. At that time he appeared under the figure 
of a gigantic warrior, with an abundance of the 
grey plumes of the eagle on his head, and a grey 
robe of the wolf skin thrown around him, stand- 
ing upright in front of his waterfall. But none 
were ever permitted to behold him near, and 
face to face. As the observer drew nigh, the 
figure gradually disappeared, and in its place 
he found only the white sheet of water that 
poured over the rock, falling heavily among the 
gathering shadows into the pool below. Some- 
times also, but more rarely, he was seen in the 
early twilight before sunrise; and fortunate was 
the hunter to whom he showed himself at that 
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hour, for it was an omen of success in the chase. 
None of the spirits of the surrounding country 
were oftener beheld in dreams by the Indians 
that made their haunts above the Highlands; and 
when the forms of the dead from the land of 
souls came to their friends in the visions of the 
night, they were often led by the hand of the 
gigantic warrior in the wolf-skin and the eagle 
plumes. 

It is now almost a century and a half since 
there lived among the Indians who inhabited 
what is now the county of Dutchess, a young 
girl, the daughter of one of their chiefs whose 
name is lost by the lapse of time, but the tradi- 
tion of whose uncommon beauty and gentleness 
of character still survives. She lost her mother 
in early childhood; and her father, who had 
loved her tenderly, and had brought her up with 
a delicacy quite unusual among the race to which 
he belonged, died when she was only ten years 
of age. A remembrance of his affection, and 
of the agony she had felt at his loss, seemed to 
have softened her heart for life, and rendered her 
an unwilling witness of the scenes of cruelty to 
which the customs of war among her country- 
men gave occasion. After the death of her 
father she lived alternately in the families of the 
older warriors who had been his companions in 
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arms and at the council fire. She was welcomed 
with kindness and affection wherever she went ; 
endeared to them as she was by the memory of 
the wise and valiant man her father, and by her 
own gentle disposition. When they spoke of 
her, they likened her, in their metaphorical lan- 
guage, to all that was beautiful, harmless, and 
timid among the animals—the fawn of the wood, 
and the yellow-bird of the glades, wandering and 
homeless, and to which they delighted. to afford 
shelter. 

The young maiden of whom I speak, had be- 
held in her childhood the beautiful Cascade of 
Melsingah; and the form of the Manitto had 
once been revealed to her as the evening was 
setting in, standing in his wolf-skin robes before 
the waterfall. After that she saw him often in 
her dreams, and at a proper age she chose him 
for her tutelary spirit. A circumstance soon 
after occurred to strengthen the reverence with 
which she regarded him, by blending it with the 
feeling of gratitude. 

One day she went alone to his abode to pay 
him her customary offerings in behalf of herself, 
the friends she loved, and her nation. She car- 
ried in her hand a broad belt of wampum, and a 
white honeycomb from the hollow oak, and on 
her way she stopped and platted a garland of the 
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gayest flowers of the season. On arriving at 
the spot she went down into the narrow little 
glen through which the brook flowed before it 
poured itself over the rock, and standing near 
the edge, she dropped her gifts one by one into 
the current, which instantly carried them down 
the waterfall. The pool into which the water 
descends was deeper than it is at present, the 
continual crumbling of the rocks for more than 
an hundred years, having partially filled up the 
deep blue basin. The stream too, at that time, 
had been lately swelled by profuse rains, and 
rushed down the precipice with a heavier torrent 
and a louder noise than she had ever known it to 
do before. In approaching more nearly to the 
edge, and looking down to see what had become 


of her offerings, she incautiously set her foot on 


a stone covered with the slimy deposit of the 
brook ; it slipped, and she was precipitated head- 
long with the torrent into the pool below. 

What followed she did not recollect, until she 
found herself lying on the margin of the pool, 
and awaking as if from an unpleasant sleep, with 
a sensation of faintness at the heart. She thought 
at first that she must have been taken from the 
water by somebody who belonged to her nation, 
and looked round to see if any of them were 
near. But there was no human trace or sound 
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to be discovered: she heard only the whisper of 
the wind and the rush of the cascade, and beheld 


only the still trunks and waving boughs, the 


motionless rock and the gliding water. On her 
return to the village where she lived, she made 
the most diligent inquiry to learn if any of her 
people had assisted her in the hour of danger, or 
if any thing was known of her adventure. No- 
body had heard of it—none of the tribe had 
passed by the cascade that day; and the maiden 
became at length fully convinced that she had 
been preserved from a violent death by her guar- 
dian spirit, the Manitto of the waterfall. Her 
gratitude was in proportion to the benefit re- 
ceived; and ever afterwards she paid an annual 
visit to the cascade at the season when she was 
thus miraculously rescued, sometimes alone and 
sometimes in company with the young females of 
her age. On these occasions the dark rocks 
around were hung with garlands, and bracelets 
of beads were dropped into the clear water, and 
a song was chanted, commemorating the maid- 
en’s deliverance by the benevolent spirit of the 
place. 

The Indians of the Hudson, who lived above 
the Highlands, and those who possessed the coun- 
try below, although belonging to the same great 
family of the Lenni Lennape, were not always 
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on friendly terms. At the time of which I am 
speaking, a serious misunderstanding existed be- 
tweenthem. An Indian of the tribe above the 
Highlands was found encroaching on the hunting 
grounds below, and was killed in a fierce dispute 
which ensued. His people anxiously sought an 
opportunity to revenge his death, nor was it long 
before it was put into their hands. A young 
warrior of the lower tribe, ambitious to signalize 
himself by some act of heroic daring, boasted that 
notwithstanding what had happened, he would 
bring a deer from the hunting grounds to the 
north of where the great river broke through the 
mountains. Accordingly he set out alone, in one 
of the light canoes of the natives, on his way 
up the river. He landed on the east bank, five 
or six miles above the Cascade of Melsingah, 
and after no long search had killed a deer, drag- 
ged the animal to his canoe, and put off from the 
shore. But his motions had been observed, and 
he had not yet gained the middle of the river, 
when acanoe in which were five northern Indians, 
made its appearance, coming round the extremity 
of a woody peninsula, that projected with its 
steep bold shores far into the water. Immediately 
one of them raised his firelock to his eye, and 
levelled it in the direction of the young Mohegan, 
but another who seemed to be the leader of the 
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party, placed his hand on the piece, which was 
immediately laid down, and an oar taken up in its 
place. A single glance served to show the war- 
rior that they were all well armed, and that his 
only chance of safety lay in reaching the shore 
before them, and trusting to the swiftness of his 
feet to effect his escape. He therefore plied his 
oar with great diligence, and his little vessel shot 
rapidly over the water; but his enemies were 
gaining fast upon him, and it was now evident 
that they must overtake him before he could 
reach the land. In an instant he had leaped into 
the water and disappeared; but his pursuers were 
too well aware of his object to slacken their ex- 
ertions, and held on their way towards the shore. 
When he rose again to the surface, their canoe 
was at no great distance. Two of the strongest 
of them plunged into the river, one of whom, 
swimming with exceeding swiftness, soon over- 
took him, and seized him by the hair of his head. 
A desperate but brief struggle ensued, in which 
both the combatants went down. In a moment 
afterwards, the young warrior re-appeared with- 
out his antagonist, who was seen no more: but 
his pursuers had already surrounded him. They 
secured him without difficulty, carried him to the 
shore, and there binding his hands behind him, 
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with a strong grape vine, led him towards their 
village. 

The warrior finding all attempt to escape use- 
less, resigned himself with seeming indifference 
to his fate. At first he scarcely thought that he 
should be put to death, for he knew the mild cha- 
racter of the people into whose hands he had 
fallen, and he relied still more on their known 
dread of his own warlike and formidable tribe. 
However, he prepared himself for the worst, and 
began to steel his heart against the fear of death. 
He did well, for, soon after they began their 
march his captors commanded him to sing his 
death-song. The youth obeyed, and in a strong 
deep chant began the customary boast of endu- 
rance and defiance of pain. He took up the 
strain at intervals, and in the pauses his conduc- 
tors preserved a deep and stern silence. 

At length the party came upon a kind of path 
in the woods, which they followed for a conside- 
rable distance, and then suddenly stopped short. 
All at once a long shrill startling cry burst from 
the four savages. It was the death-cry for their 
drowned companion. It rang through the old 
woods, and was returned in melancholy echoes 
from the neighbouring mountains. When the 
last of these had died away, the party put their 
hands to their mouths and uttered a second cry, 
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modulated into wild notes by the motion of their 
fingers. An interval of silence ensued, which 
was at length broken by a confused sound of 
shrill voices at a distance, faintly heard at first, 
but growing every moment more audible. In a 
few minutes two young warriors, who seemed to 
have come by a shorter way than the usual path, 
broke through the shrubs, and took their station 
without speaking a word, by the party who 
were conducting the prisoner. Presently a 
crowd of women and children from the village, 
appeared in the path, shouting and singing songs 
of victory; and these were followed by a group 
of old men, who walked in a grave silence. As 
soon as they came up, the party resumed their 
march, and led their prisoner in triumph to the 
village. 

The village consisted of a cluster of cabins, 
irregularly scattered in a natural opening of the 
great forest, on the banks of a stream which 
brawled over a shallow stony bottom, between 
rocky banks, on its way to mingle with the Hud- 
son. The Indian appellation of this wild stream 
was Mawenawasigh, and it now bears the name 
of Wappinger’s Creek. 

In one respect the captive was fortunate. 
The chiefs and principal warriors of the tribe 
were absent on a hunting expedition, ind it was 
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necessary, in so grave a matter, to delay the 
decision of the prisoner’s fate until their return, 
which was expected in a few days. He was, 
therefore, taken to an unoccupied dwelling, placed 
on a mat, bound hand and foot, and fastened with 
a strong cord made of the sinews of the deer, to 
a tall post in the centre, supporting the roof. It 
was the office of one of his captors to keep watch 
over him during the day time, and at night two 
of them slept in the cabin. For the two first 
days his prison was thronged with visitors. The 
relatives of the drowned man, and of him who 
was slain below the Highlands, came to taunt 
him on his helplessness, to assure him of the cer- 
tainty of a death by torture, and to exult in the 
prospect of vengeance. Others came and gazed 
at him with an unfeeling curiosity. I should 
have mentioned that he was of Mohawk extrac- 
tion, the son of a warrior adopted into a Mohegan 
tribe, and that he possessed all the physical pecu- 
liarities of his noble race. They spoke to each 
other, commending his fine warlike air, his lofty 
stature and well turned limbs, and said that 
doubtless he would die bravely. One only seemed 
to regard him with sympathy. A sweet female 
face looked in several times at the door, and 
turned sorrowfully away. 

On the third day as the captive sat alone in the 
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cabin, the same lovely face again showed itself at 
the door, and a graceful figure, just ripened to 
the perfection of womanly symmetry, entered. 
A look of surprise and pleasure shone in the fea- 
tures of the young warrior, but it passed away 
like a sunbeam in winter, and was succeeded by 
the usual expression of indifference belonging to 
his race. | 

** Young man,” said the maiden, “ art thou wil- 
ling to die?” 

‘The warriors of my tribe,’ he answered, 
“ fear not death.” 

* But thou art yet young, and the light is still 
pleasant to thine eyes. It is but yesterday that 
thou wert received into the number of warriors, 
and thou hast never sat at the council fire. Thou 
wilt be unhonoured in the land of souls. Thou 
wilt go from among the warriors and hunters of 
thy tribe as the stranger goeth to his own coun- 
try, and thy name will be no more heard. It is 
a pity that thou shouldst die.” 

The warrior cast his eyes around, and was 
silent for a moment. “ At least,” said he, “I 
shall die like a warrior from the country whose 
brooks run into the great salt water lake.” 

When he raised his eyes the maiden had de- 
parted, but her words had engraved themselves 
deeply on his mind. His heart acknowledged 
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the truth of her saying that the light was yet 
pleasant to his eyes. It was hard to take the 
long journey of death thus early, to leave his 
tribe, his friends, his brother warriors, the broad 
hunting grounds and waters of his tribe, and the 
plans of ambition and glory he had formed. It 
was hard too, to leave a world in which dwelt 
such lovely beings as she who had given him her 
sympathy. It was worth while to live were it 
only that he might have the opportunity of con- 
vincing her that he was not ungrateful. The 
artificial fortitude to which he had wrought him- 
self, in obedience to the ethics of his countrymen, 
began to waver, and the glory of a death of tor- 
ture and endurance to lose its value in his eyes. 
‘“ Would it not be better,” said he to himself, 
“to share a long life with the beautiful maiden 
who has just left me, to drive the deer and the 
wolf for her sake, and to come home loaded with 
game in the evening to the hearth that she should 
keep brightly burning for my return?” 

The night came, but brought no sleep to the 
young warrior, until its watches had nearly ex- 
pired. Onawakening, he saw through the operi- 
ing that served as a door to the cabin, that the 
sun was risen, and the surly savage who guarded 
him was standing before it. The moments passed 
heavily away; no one came to the cabin save an 
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old woman who brought him his morning meal. 
The curiosity of the tribe was satisfied, and the 
relatives of the deceased were weary of insulting 
him. At length the shadow of a human figure 
fell upon the green before the door, and the next 
instant the well-remembered form and face of 
beauty made its appearance. The maiden laid 
her hand on the shoulder of the sentinel, and 
pointed to the sky where a bald eagle was sail- 
ing away to the east. The majestic bird at 
length alighted on the top of a tall tree, at the 
distance of about half a mile, balanced himself 
for amoment on his talons, then closed his wings 
and settling on his perch, looked down into the 
village, as if seeking for his prey. “If thy bow 
be faithful and thy arrow keen,’ said the maiden, 
“7 will keep watch over the prisoner until thy 
return.” The savage threw a glance at the cap- 
tive, as if to assure himself that every thing was 
safe, and immediately disappeared in the forest. 
The young woman then entered the cabin. 
She came with a plan of escape which she had 
formed forthe captive. There was no time to be 
lost; the chiefs of the tribe were to return the 
next day, and then he must expect to be guarded 
with greater strictness than ever. It were long 
to repeat the conversation which ensued. The 
young warrior implored his beautiful deliverer to 
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accompany him in his flight. He assured her 
that liberty would be bitter without her, and that 
her presence and her pity would almost compen- 
sate him for the tortures which awaited him in 
ease he should remain. He spoke of the danger 
she might incur if it were known that she had 
aided his escape, and had thus disappointed the 
vengeance of her tribe, and he protested that he 
would rather die by the death of fire than expose 
her to the slightest peril. 

Why should I waste time in telling what has 
already so often beentold? The conclusion was 
natural—it was inevitable. The heart of a young 
female of nineteen, in every nation and every 
state of society, is soft and susceptible, and when 
besieged at once by love and compassion, is too 
certain to yield. The maiden made the warrior 
repeat again and again his promises of affection 
and constancy,as if they were a security against 
any unfortunate consequences of the imprudence 
she was going to commit. She ended by believ- 
ing all he said, and by consenting to become his 
wife and the companion of his escape. “ But I 
cannot go to thy tribe,” said she; “ for then thou 
wouldst be obliged to raise the tomahawk against 
my people, and I may not abide in the habitation 
of him who seeks to spill the blood of my friends. 
If thou wilt take me for the guide of thy path, I 
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will bring thee to a hiding-place, where the 
arrows of thy enemies cannot reach thee, and 
where we may remain sheltered until this cloud 
of war be overpast.”’ 

The youth hesitated. ‘ Nay then,” continued 
she, “I may not go with thee. I will cut thy 
cords, and the Good Spirit will guide thee to the 
land of thy friends.” 

This was enough: love prevailed for once 
over the desire of warlike glory, in the bosom 
of a descendant of the Mohawks, and it was 
settled that the flight should take place that 
night. 

They had just arrived at this conclusion when 
the man who guarded the prisoner returned. 
He had been absent the longer because the eagle 
had changed his perch, and had alighted ona 
tree at a still greater distance than the first. He 
had succeeded in bringing down the bird, and 
was now displaying its huge wings with evident 
satisfaction at the success of his aim. The maiden 
pulled from them a handful of the long grey 
feathers, as the reward of having shown him to 
the guard, and departed. 

The midnight of that day found the captive 
awake in the cabin, and his keepers stretched on 
a mat asleep by the door. They had begun to 
guard him with the less vigilance because he had 
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made no attempt, and shown no disposition to 
escape. He thought he heard the light sound 
of a footstep approaching; he raised his head, 
and listened attentively. Was it the rustling of 
leaves in the neighbouring wood that deceived 
him, or the heavily drawn breath of the sleepers, 
or the weltering of the river on whose banks the 
village stood? These were the only sounds he 
was now able to distinguish. A ray of moonlight 
shone through a crevice in the cabin, and fell 
across the bodies of hissleeping guards. As his 
eye rested on this, he saw it gradually widening, 
and, soon after, the mat that hung over the open- 
ing which served for a door-way was wholly 
withdrawn, and the light figure of the maiden 
appeared. She stepped cautiously and slowly 
over the slumbering men, and approaching him, 
with a sharp knife severed, without noise, the 
cords that confined him, and stealing back to the 
door, beckoned to him to follow. He did so, 
planting his foot at every step, gradually on the 
floor from the point to the heel, and pausing be- 
tween, until he was out of the cabin. His heart 
bounded within him when he found himself 
standing in the free air and the white moonlight, 
with his limbs unbound. They took a path which 
led westward through the woods, and after fol- 
lowing it for several rods, the maiden turned aside 
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and took from a thick clump of cedars a musket, 
a powder-horn, and a bag of balls, which she put 
into his hands. She next handed him a wolf- 
skin mantle, which she motioned him to throw 
over his shoulder, and placed on his head a kind 
of cap, on which nodded a tuft of feathers, pluck- 
ed from the wings of the very eagle his sentinel 
had so lately killed. She then drew forth a bow 
and a sheaf of arrows, and striking again into 
the path, proceeded with a rapid pace. It was 
not long before they heard the small waves of 
the river tapping the shore; they descended a 
steep bank, and the broad Hudson lay glittering 
before them in the moonlight. A canoe, his own 
canoe—he knew it at a glance—lay moored under 





r\ the bank, and rocking lightly on the tide. "They 
Bj, entered it; the warrior took one oar, the maiden 
M another; they pushed off from the shore, and 
el were speedily on their way down the river. 

1; They glided by the shore where now stands 


i the town of Newburgh, then a steep bank covered 
with tall trees, since renowned as the spot where 
the stern virtue of Washington awed into shame 
| and silence the disposition that was rising among 
| a discontented army to offer him a military crown. 
} 3 Far below,the moonlight dimly showed,embosom- 
” ed among the mountains, a woody promontory, 
round which the river turned and disappeared 
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from the view. It was the place to which we 
have given the name of West Point, and which 
is now never passed without thinking of the guilt 
of the mercenary Arnold, and the melancholy 
fate of the generous André. Then they neared 
the eastern shore, and passed close to the mouth 
of the Mattoavoan, where it quietly and slug- 
gishly mingles with the Hudson—so close that 
they could hear from the depth of the woods, the 
incessant dashing of the stream, leaping over the 
last of the precipices that cross its channel. 
High above, and a little way inland, rose the 
round, bleak, and bald summit of Beacon Hill, 
on which afterwards blazed the watch-fires of 
the American revolution, when it made one of a 
range of signal posts reaching southward to the 
British lines, established to alarm the upper coun- 
try in case of incursion. These are scenes now 
rich in historical remembrances—there were 
others at the time of which I am speaking, but 
they have passed away with the race whom we 
have dispossessed. 

They continued to pass along under the shore, 
until the roar of the Mattoavoan was lost to the 
ear. They were not far from the foot of the 
northernmost of the mountains washed by the 
Hudson, that form the gigantic brotherhood of 
the Highlands, when a softer and lighter rush of 
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water was heard. A rivulet, whose path was 
fenced on each side with thick trees and shrubs 
bound together by vines of the wild grape and 
the labrusca, came down over the loose stones, 
and fell with a merry gurgle into the calm water 
below. It was the rivulet of Melsingah. The 
interlacing boughs and vines formed a low arch 
over its mouth, that looked like the entrance into 
a dark cavern. The young woman pointed 
towards it, and intimated to the warrior that up 
that stream lay the path to that asylum whither 
she intended to conduct him. At this he took 
his oar from the water, and in a low voice began 
to remonstrate with her on the imprudence of 
remaining so near the haunts of his enemies. 
The parley lasted for a considerable time, during 
which she briefly explained to him what he had 
heard something of before, the profound religious 
reverence in which the Cascade of Melsingah, 
intended by her as the place of their retreat, 
was held, and related the interposition of its 
benevolent spirit in behalf of her own life. He 
was at length satisfied, and turned his canoe to 
the shore. They landed, and the warrior taking 
the light barque on his shoulders, they passed 
through the arch of shrubs and vines up the path 
of the rivulet, and soon stood by the cascade. 
The maiden untied from her neck a string of 
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beads and copper ornaments, obtained from the 
whites of the island of Manhadoes, dropped 
them into the water, and murmured a prayer for 
safety and protection to the Manitto of the place. 
On the west side of the deep glen in which they 
found themselves, was a shelf of rock projecting 
from the steep bank, which has since crumbled 
away, and under this the warrior and his gentle 
guide sheltered themselves till morning. 

The return of light showed the inhabitants of 
the Indian village on the Mawenawasigh in un- 
wonted bustle and confusion. All the warriors 
were out, the track of the fugitives was sought 
for, discovered, and followed to the bank of the 
river. ‘The print of their steps on the sand, the 
marks of the canoe where it had been fastened 
to the bank, and of the oars where they had been 
planted to shove it away from the shore, left no 
doubt that the warrior had carried off the young 
woman to his own tribe, and they abandoned all 
further pursuit. 

In the mean time, the warrior was occupied in 
constructing a habitation. A row of poles was 
placed against the projecting shelf of rock, which 
thus served for a roof; these were covered with 
leafy branches, and over the whole was laid a 
quantity of dead brushwood, so irregularly piled, 
as when seen at a little distance to give no sus- 
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picion of human design. The inmates of this 
rude dwelling subsisted on game found in the 
forest, on fish from the mouth of the rivulet, and 
on the wild fruits and roots of the soil. The 
warrior’s costume of the wolf-skin mantle and 
eagle feathers had been suggested by the idea 
that in case of an emergency it might enable him 
to pass for the Manitto of the waterfall, and on 
one occasion he found the convenience of his 
disguise. As he was sitting one day at the door 
of his cabin, he heard the voices of two persons 
in the wood, who seemed to be approaching the 
place. He saw that if he attempted to hide him- 
self by going in, they might enter the glen and 
discover the secret of his retreat. He therefore 
took up his bow which was lying beside him, 
and placed himself in an upright motionless atti- 
tude on the edge of the pool in front of the water 
falling over the rock. Ina moment two Indians 
made their appearance coming through the trees. 
At sight of the majestic figure in the grey mantle 
and plumes, they started and uttered an exclama- 
tion of surprise. He waved his bow motioning 
them away. One of them threw towards him a 
couple of arrow heads which he carried in his 
hand, and which fell into the water at the 
warrior’s feet, sprinkling him with the spray 
they dashed up; and making gestures of reve- 
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rence and supplication, the savages instantly 
retired. 

Thus the time passed—swiftly and pleasantly 
passed—from the end of May until the beginning 
of September. The wants of savage life are 
few, and easily supplied, and for the little incon- 
veniences that might attend their situation, the 
tradition says that the inmates of the glen of 
Melsingah found a compensation in their mutual 
affection. At length when the warrior had one 
day ventured across the ridge that rises to the 
south-east of the cascade, and was hunting in the 
deep narrow valley beyond, he suddenly came 
upon an Indian of his own tribe, who immediately — 
recognised him. An explanation took place, in 
the course of which he learned that a peace had 
been settled between the tribe of Mohegans 
above and that below the Highlands. The 
Mohawks, to whom both were tributary, who 
governed them with a rigid authority, and who 
claimed the right of making war and peace for 
them, having heard of their differences, had des- 
patched one of their chiefs to adjust them, and 
to command the two tribes to live in friendship. 
“ My children,” said Garrangula, the ambassador 
of the Confederates, in a council to which the 
chiefs of both tribes were called, “it is not good 
that ye who are brethren should spill each other’s 
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blood. If one of you have received wrong at 
the hands of the other, your fathers of the Five 
Nations will see that justice is done between 
you. Why should ye make each other few? 
Once ye destroyed yourselves by your wars, but 
now that ye dwell together under the shadow of 
the great tree of the Five Nations, it is fitting 
that ye should be at rest, and bury the tomahawk 
for ever at its root. Learn of your own rivers. 
The streams of Mattoavoan and Mawenawasigh 
after struggling and wasting their strength 
among the rocks, mingle at length in peace, in 
the bosom of the father of waters, the great 
River of the Mountains.” ‘The council, since 
they could do no better, approved of the words 
of Garrangula; it was agreed ‘that the rela- 
tions of the hunter slain below the Highlands, 
should be pacified by a present of wampum and 
shells, the chiefs smoked the pipe of peace 
together, and delivered belts of wampum as the 
memorials of the treaty. 

- The warrior hastened to the glen of Melsingah 
to communicate the intelligence to one whom 
he knew it would delight beyond measure. Their 
retreat was instantly abandoned, not, however, 
without some regret at leaving a place where so 
many happy days had been passed; the birch 
canoe was borne to the mouth of the rivulet, 
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and after taking his bride, at her earnest entreaty, 
to visit her own tribe, the warrior descended 
with her to his friends below the mountains. 








SONNET 


ON 


THE SHENANDOAH AT HARPER’S FERRY. 





My thoughts still dwell on Shenandoah’s shore ; 
Wild scene! where late I strayed alone and slow, 
Now clambering the high steep ; now far below 

Skirting the flood-worn beach; now stooping o’er 
Some slippery shelf, stayed by the branch above, 

And gazing where the stream, in glassy sleep 
Lies spread, the living mirror of the grove ; 

Or where, with whirling and precipitous leap, 

It foams through splintercd rocks, and topples down 
The pendent ramparts that indent its banks— 

Height above height with frowning woods o’ergrown. 
Meanwhile the distant mill its engine clanks, 

And all the watery vale, with shaded isles, 

Rude huts, and light canoes, and cheerful labour, smiles. 
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LEGEND OF THE DEVIL’S PULPIT. 





‘** Hy moet wel loopen die door de Duivel gedreven word.”’ 
Dutch Proverb. 


THERE can be but few inhabitants of the city 
of New-York who are not acquainted with the 
striking features of the Jersey shore, and with 
the views that present themselves from the high 
grounds overlooking it; of the city and its islands 
to the south, and of the majestic Hudson pouring 
down from the north its “exulting and abound- 
ing” waters, covered with their seeming encamp- 
ments of the white sails of river craft. I have, 
indeed, heard it asserted, that there are some 
respectable native citizens, who have never, dur- 
ing a long, and, otherwise, well spent life, ven- 
tured their persons across the noble artery of the 
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State of New-York, far better entitled to the 
epithet of King of Rivers, than many streams 
which song has made immortal. I cannot believe 
it to be the fact. But for the benefit of those 
who have never sojourned in the London of Ame- 
rica, it may be proper to mention, that the shores 
of the Hudson, opposite to the city, from the 
peninsula of Paulus Hook northward, present a 
singularly picturesque outline of indented coves 
and wood-fringed promontories, with a bold back- 
ground of heights, rising almost perpendicularly 
behind a level of meadow lands, once useless, 
and good only for breeding moschitoes; but now 
made valuable by human toil. 

These heights are, at all times, striking in 
their effect, as a part of the magnificent land- 
scape which meets the eye in every direction, 
from the favourable points on the Jersey side of 
the river. They attract the traveller’s notice, 
whether they are whitened with the dog-wood 
flowers of spring or the accumulated snows of 
winter; whether glowing beneath the golden 
light of summer’s declining sun, or burnished 
with the gorgeous tints which clothe his pavilion 
when he sinks to rest with regal magnificence, 
inautumn. In autumn too, at the change of the 
leaf, before the more melancholy days of its fall 
are come, the woods, which adorn the sides of 
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these hills, assume a variety and brilliancy of 
colouring which I have never seen surpassed. 
As you stand on the summit of some moss-grown 
pile of rocks, where some veteran of the forest 
spreads his gnarled and projecting roots beside 
you, and extends his enormous and grotesque 
arms above your head, while monstrous grape 
vines are twisting and intertwining their serpent 
and never-ending coils, hanging in fantastic 
writhings and complications from one trunk or 
bough to another,—you look down on these woods 
as they descend to the meadow, and the beams 
of the sinking sun strike through their winding 
alleys or glorify their many-coloured masses; and 
you realize more than is dreamt of in the tales 
of oriental enchantment. The multitudinous 
leaves of every conceivable hue, seem transparent 
as they flutter in the softened light. Amidst a 
clump of rich evergreens stands a seeming tree of 
living gold; and far and wide an indescribable 
profusion of tints, from royal purple to sober 
russet, from deep crimson to the faintest tinge 
of red, from vivid orange to the very complexion 
of the sunbeams, are mingling amidst every shade 
of green. The graver hues have their proper 
distribution among the wealth and variety 
of colouring; for nature, unlike man, never 

n2kes her splendour become gaudy by accumu- 
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lation ; and her own light falling on this picture, 
gives to it an appearance, at which the painter 
throws down his brush, and the poet abandons 
his vocabulary in despair. I think it would be, 
on the whole, advisable for me to let it alone my- 
self. But if the tide of time should bear my 
name, by any chance, to posterity, I wish that it 
may be associated with scenes like these ; where 
the generations who are to come will for ever 
repair, to admire the prodigality of nature, in 
combining all that is majestic and soft, abrupt 
and graceful, in the boundless variety of her 
works. 

About a mile and a half from the Hoboken 
Ferry, and near the celebrated Weehawken 
bluff—on whose summit a true poet has drunk 
{0 inspiration, and within whose shadow the blood 
of brave men has been shed in inglorious com- 
bat,—there is a remarkable precipice called the 
Deviv’s Puurir. I have thought it thus essen- 
tial to fix its locality, as it is the scene of a well- 
known, but unrecorded tale of the olden time, 
which it is now my province to relate. Here, 
the mountainous ridge I have spoken of, as 
extending from Bergen heights, embraces the 
Swartwout meadows, and descends, with its lofty 
semicircle of rocks and trees to their level; the 
picturesque road winding at the base, and be- 
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ginning to climb the Weehawken hill. At this 
point, on the eastern extremity of the ridge, just 
where it begins to sink towards the river, stands 
the precipice I have named, being a perpendicular 
rock of twenty or thirty feet in height, in the 
midst of a thin clump of trees. Its top is crowned 
with a thick square projecting block of stone, 
resembling strongly a well-stuffed pulpit cushion ; 
while a regular flight of natural stairs leads up 
to it from the left. From it you have glimpses 
through the boughs, of the island of New-York, 
sprinkled with its villages and villas, and terminat- 
ing in the city, with all its spires and towers—of 
the intervening river and the spacious harbour, 
the green windings of the Jersey shores, and the 
distant hills of Staten Island. You see the white 
sails gleaming and gliding to and fro on the broad 
waters beneath you; you hear the quick heavy 
beat of paddles from the steam-boats ; and when 
the air is more than commonly quiet, the ever- 
lasting murmur and coil of the great city hums 
drowsily on your ear. , 

This precipice became famous for some re- 
markable adventures, which happened there some 
sixty or seventy years ago, when the city of 
New-York was about an eighth of its present 
size. From the pictures, books, and documents 
in my possession, I could describe it almost 
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accurately enough for a surveyor to lay it out 
again, according to its plan at that day, and with 
more than sufficient precision to enable a painter 
to depict it. But I am cabbined, cribbed, and 
confined by the limits necessity compels me to 
observe, and I must get along with my story; 
for, unlike the knife-grinder, “ I have one to tell 
sir.” ! 

There was, then, at this time, a tailor from 
London, who kept a shop at the corner of Wall- 
street and Broadway, within the shadow of that 
venerable old Trinity Church, whose antique 
magnificence, gilt cherubim, loud organ, and brass 
chandeliers, called forth the eulogium of the his- 
torian of New-York ; and whose place is imper- 
fectly supplied by the semi-gothic structure which 
now occupies its site. This artist was born in 
the year 1736, and baptised by the name of Wil- 
liam Vince, according to the parish register of 
St. Giles’s, Cripplegate; but he called himself 
Villiam Wince, and assumed no small airs among 
the provincials, on the strength of his having 
seen the Lord Mayor of Lunnun, and “ woted” 
at a Common Hall. But he did not find his 
patronage coextensive with his pretensions. All 
his gold lace and embroidery, stocks with gilt 
buckles, solitaires, flimsy silk stockings with gold 
clocks, faded damask and brocade, black, blue, 
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green, crimson, scarlet and yellow silk breeches- 
pieces, black, green and crimson Genoa velvet, 
cut and uncut velvet shapes, gold and silver knee 
garters, &c. remained on his shelves, and scarcely 
paid for their advertisement in the Post Boy. 
He had bought the sweepings of the shop of a 
bankrupt brother of his craft, but brought them 
to the wrong market. The stubborn burghers 
continued to employ Von Snick and Hoffmeyer, 
in Crown-street, or La Culotte, in Hanover- 
square. The good and sober folks of that day 
preferred such coats as would keep them warm, 
and endure so much wearing as to be often be- 
queathed as a rich legacy unto their issue. The 
dignitaries of Church and State, that is to say, 
the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Chief Jus- 
tice De Lancey, Judge Ludlow, Counsellor 
Murray, the Rector of Trinity Church, and the 
collectors of his Majesty’s Customs, regularly 
imported their apparel by the British packets. 
This Cockney Prometheus of the external 
man, had, therefore, little employment. Some 
young lawyer occasionally favoured him with a 
call, who was ambitious of “ going smarter’ 
than his neighbours, and who relied for funds to 
discharge his bill, not on obtaining his costs in a 
successful suit, but on getting a suit to make 
costs in. And sometimes a midshipman or an 
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ensign would want to be fitted up, in a great 
hurry, which proved to be no exaggeration, as 
his haste allowed him no time to settle his 
accounts. 

A crisis was approaching in the poor tailor’s 
life; and a strange planet it was that presided 
over that tide in his affairs, which led him to dis- 
pose of much of his trumpery. 

The eldest son of the clerk of Trinity Church 
was named Matthew Oakes, by right; but the 
Dutch people called him Tevas, and the English 
Mat and Matty. This young gentleman’s father 
had brought him up with a noble ambition of 
making him his successor in his semi-sacerdotal 
office. But it was soon very obvious that these fond 
parental hopes would never be fulfilled; for mas- 
ter Mat was an irreverent cub, who ate nuts in 
church, and would not learn his catechism, and 
often forgot to take off his hat to the rector. His 
reading was generally such a various reading of 
the text as confounded all criticism: and his 
singing certainly resembled more the song of the 
sweeps than that of the seraphim. When he 
indulged his lungs in that exercise, the voices of 
the quire and the thunders of the organ were 
quickly silenced, to the unutterable scandal of 
the grave and devout audience. 

He was, therefore, placed by his disconsolate 
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father behind the counter of Mrs. Alexander, 
(who, in silks and satins, laces and lawns, mono- 
polized the whole fashionable custom of the city,) 
in the hopes that he might one day become a 
merchant. But the quick eye of that old lady 
detected a great many inaccuracies in his arith- 
metic, with occasional fluctuations in the state of 
the till, which could not be accounted for by cor- 
responding variations in that of the market. One 
day she saw him in church, ostentatiously pro- 
truding on public attention, a pair of skyblue 
silk stockings with red clocks. This sight gave 
her such painful sensations, that she retired pre- 
maturely, apparently half-fainting. On exami- 
nation, she found that these integuments had 
actually been abstracted from a parcel received 
by the last importation; and, when Tevas 
returned, she very cavalierly divested him, with 
her own hands, of the dry-goods, and turned him 
off bare-legged, with a malison and a prophecy 
of evil import. 

After this dismission Matthew led a miscella- 
neous life for many years. Sometimes he vouch- 
safed his attendance at the bar of the Blue Bell, 
in Sloat-lane. Sometimes he ran of errands for 
the Governor. Sometimes he carried invitations 
to funerals for the sexton. During the annual 
fortnight’s session of the Legislature, he assisted 
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in making fires and filling pipes for the members. 
He was the regular door-keeper at the school 
balls of Mr. Turner, the patriarch of New-York 
dancing-masters. Though his exterior was 
rather ragged and dishevelled, there was a cer- 
tain jauntiness about its arrangement, and what 
Leigh Hunt would call a viridity and leafiness in 
his air. He loved to dispose such ornaments as 
he could muster, on those parts of his person 
where he supposed their exhibition would prove 
most effectual. He wore two-thirds of a three- 
cornered hat, with a Ramilies cock. Though 
his linen was filthy dowlas, his ruffles were of 
deep lace. If his knees seemed to indicate a 
curiosity to peep out of their investments, his 
knee-buckles were of sumptuous Bristol paste ; 
and his stockings, though rarely whole, were 
always of silk. His frugal and affectionate mother 
often besought him to put on stout woollen hose, 
of her own knitting; but he rejected all such 
overtures with unfilial contempt. The fragments 
of his shoes were always highly polished and 
garnished with buckles, one of brass, and one of 
steel. Such was Tevas’ course of life, and such 
the assortment of his apparel. 

By the arrival of the packet, on the 30th day 
of December, 1760, after a short passage of 
seventy-nine days from Falmouth, the melan- 
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choly tidings were brought to this Dutch colony, 
of the death of its German master, George the 
Second. This monarch happening to die at a 
lucky moment, just after the conquest of Canada, 
left behind him an excellent character. All 
England was in tears. So said the London Ad- 
vertiser, the regular channel of intelligence to 
this city. With that laudable imitation of the 
customs of the mother country, for which its 
citizens have ever since been distinguished, it 
was unanimously resolved that New-York also 
was much afflicted. The dignitaries before 
named, with others not there specified, laid aside 
their customary splendour of velvet, brocade, 
and gold lace, and appeared in full suits of 
mourning. ‘The sober burghers brought forth 
their solemn black attire from the recesses of 
their wardrobe; and those who were unprovided 
repaired to Van Snick and Hoffmeyer, or to M. 
La Culotte. 

These magnates, with all the minor members 
of the sartorial trade, were hard at work in 
making new mourning suits, or in refitting and 
furbishing up old ones, which had not been worn 
since the death of the last near relation, or of 
one of the royal family. Hard at work were 
they all, in cutting up the fine, thick, glossy 
Dutch blacks of former times, to whose solidity, 
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compactness, and lustre, the boasted Regent’s 
cloth of modern days is, in comparison, a mere 
web of gossamer—or in darning, piecing, patch- 
ing, letting out, takimg in, turning, scouring, 
seating, new collaring, new cuffing, and new but- 
toning the lugubrious livery used on former 
occasions. 

I am not a tailor by trade, which I regret, for 
I have a geniusthat way; but I love and honour 
the art, and sympathise in all the mishaps of 
its professors. I am, therefore, thus particular, 
because none, not even the meanest of these jobs 
fell to the share of poor Vince the Cockney, who 
sat some days after the arrival of the gloomy news 
which accompanied all these outward signs of 
woe, the veritable picture of woe itself, if poeti- 
cal propriety would justify the personification of 
Woe in the shape of a tailor. He sat in his shop 
alone, playing with his measure, and meditating 
on sundry wants and necessities. Among these, 
the most prominent was his last quarter’s rent, 
still due, with a balance of the former one, 
amounting in all to fourteen pounds fifteen shil- 
lings. For living in the most frequented part of 
the city, his rent was proportionately extrava- 
gant. Sadly and listlessly he felt and unrolled, 
for the fiftieth time, a piece of black velvet, rather 
shop-worn, which, having abandoned all hopes 
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of clothing with it any of the dignitaries, from 
the Governor down to the Alderman of the 
Ward, he had that day offered, at what he called 
half-price, to the Dutch Church Consistory, and 
to the vestry of Trinity, for mourning hangings; 
with equally bad success in both instances. He 
had almost come to the desperate conclusion of 
making himself a suit from the despised cloth, 
out of respect for the memory of his departed 
sovereign, and in keeping with the gloom of his 
own fortunes; and of putting himself on board 
the next packet. Suddenly the door of his shop 
opened, with a peremptory shove, and an autho- 
ritative bang, and closed again with an emphatic 
noise. He looked up hastily, while the fear of 
a sheriff and the hope of a customer made his 
heart palpitate and his eyes incapable of accurate 
speculation; until, after some moments, he re- 
cognised the form of our friend Matthew Oakes, 
in his wonted costume, but enlarged and height- 
ened, as it seemed, by a new air of dignity or 
impudence. 

Supposing he was the bearer of a message 
indicative of business, from a respectable quarter, 
(for Matthew never ran errands for low people,) 
the tailor regarded him more complacently than 
usual, and waited for an explanation of his em- 
bassy. Mat seated himself, with great familiarity, 
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on the counter, kicked his heels against its sup- 
porters, folded his arms, and looking Vince in the 
face, with much importance, said—* Cockney 
Bill,’—*“ Villiam Wince, if you please, Tevas,” 
—interrupted the astonished and angry artist— 
‘what do you want? Get off my counter.” 
“ Sir,” replied Tevas, still more indignantly and 
angrily, “I would have you to know that I am 
Matthew Oakes, Esquire.” “ Vell then, Mr. 
Hoakes, what do you want ?” said Vince—* Get 
off of that ’ere counter instinctly !” “ Hold your 
jaw, Bill,” said Tevas, drawing a red canvass bag 
from his pocket, which he slammed on the coun- 
ter, producing a jingle not unknown, though 
unusual to the earsof thetailor. ‘‘ Hear what I 
have to say to you, if you please. All England 
is in tears for the death of our lamented sovereign. 
He was as brave as Solomon, and as wise as 
Alexander; and all York is going to be in tears 
too. All the genteel people are going into 
mourning on this truly doleful occasion, and I 
want a first chop suit of black clothes, as good 
as you can make, to cut them all out, by the day 
after to-morrow.” 

The tailor felt strongly tempted to laugh at the 
wants of the shabby-genteel individual, who had 
such loyal intentions. But as he gazed on the 
queer customer, the red bag with chink so de- 
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lightful, and the rusty velvet which it was so diffi- 
cult to get rid of, it required not the prophetic eye 
of genius to imagine a change in their several 
relations, much to his own advantage. Altering, 
therefore, his tone and manner very materially, 
he exclaimed, “ Mr. Hoakes, this is tae werry 
welwet out of what Lord Chisterfield had his 
last suit of court mourning made off of; and if 
there’s any body more genteel than Lord Chis- 
terfield, I should like for to know it.” 

Tv be brief, he measured Oakes, and promised 
to deliver the suit at the time required; which 
promise, (the only instance of the kind on record 
in the annals of his craft,) he actually performed 
with punctuality. Nor did he let his patient go, 
without suggesting and supplying all the other 
improvements of his person which the shop — 
afforded. 

On the next Sunday, Tevas, whom we must 
now call Mr. Oakes, made his appearance in 
Trinity Church, in fine new ruffles, a brilliant 
cocked beaver, bag, solitaire, and all the equip- 
ments of a macaroni of those days, overlaying 
and garnishing the mourning apparel, which, 
albeit rusty and shop-worn, had not yet lost “ all 
its original brightness, nor appeared less than 
black velvet ruined.” Although Dr. Barclay 
preached an excellent funeral sermon on the 
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virtues of the late British Trajan, that had been, 
and the still greater virtues of his successor, the 
British Augustus that was to be, all his eloquence 
and learning were wasted. Not on Trajan, nor 
Augustus, nor Dr. Barclay, but on Mr. Oakes 
was the attention of the audience riveted. The 
gentry were not a little scandalized at the black- 
hilted sword, which the clerk’s son had mounted, 
and wore with an air decidedly aristocratic. But 
they were too dignified to exhibit any other emo- 
tion than that of silent contempt. 

The wonder grew, a week or two after, when 
Mat was seen strutting about town, at a fashion- 
able hour, in a scarlet coat with gold embroidery, 
with a richly laced hat and diamond knee-buck- 
les. Two navy lieutenants, whose acquaintance 
he had contrived to make, took him with them to 
pay visits; and though, as you may imagine, he 
was received with a mixture of undefinable sen- 
sations, he was not turned out bodily any where. 
And he now commenced a bowing acquaintance 
with several ladies of fashion; and was the daily 
subject of admiration, as he perambulated Wil- 
liam-street. He lounged every morning in Mr. 
Vince’s shop, and rode out every day, on a 
strong, cantering, capering, curvetting, prancing, 
tall white horse, with cropt ears and a switch 
tail, wall-eyed, but of full blood and well-attested 
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pedigree, to a tavern out of town, with the sign 
of the young King George III., near the site of 
the present Hospital. He took a room at the City 
Tavern; cut his father and mother, and all his 
humble and hard-working brothers and sisters; 
gave dinners at the hotel; and, by way of shaking 
off all vulgar, familiar, and early associations, 
altered his name, by changing Matthew into 
_ Mark, and spelling Oakes, Oques. 

Mysterious was the source of his means of 
paying for his new and luxurious expenses. 
Equally mysterious seemed the way in which he 
gradually got into society at that time. But this 
would be no great matter of wonder in our days. 
It may be proper, however, to mention, that a 
fashionable lady, who was fond of patronising 
and bringing forward young men, took a fancy 
to something about Mr. Oques, either his clothes, 
or his horse, or himself; carried him about into 
company; said he was an astonishing genius, 
and read some verses every where, which he had 
given her as his own. Every one who knows 
any thing about the course of things in that part 
of society denominated high life, knows, that the 
Rubicon being once passed, as long as the cash 
seems to hold out, there is no further inquiry 
made as to the origin, means, or qualifications of 
an adopted member of the beau monde. Old 
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women, and jealous or envious rivals, are alone 
given to making queries about the lineage, breed- 
ing, and associations of the parvenu. So it fared 
with Matthew, or Mark, who lost no opportunity 
of making good the ground he had occupied. At 
a subscription ball given to Governor Monckton, 
on his return from the conquest of Martinico, the 
quondam door-keeper of Mr. Turner appeared in 
all his glory, in a rich suit of green and red Genoa 
velvet, lined with yellow satin, with cut steel 
buttons, outshining all the vestimental magnifi- 
cence of the féte. He had even the assurance 
to ask the Duchess of Gordon (who, as all the 
learned in the British peerage well know, mar- 
ried an American gentleman,) to dance a minuet 
with him. Supposing him to be some stray sprig 
of nobility, her Grace acceded to the sublimely 
impudent proposition, and the star of Mr. Oques 
became immediately one of the first magnitude. 
He led the mode, and his tailor profited richly by 
his recommendations. He became a great lite- 
rary character; lounging daily at Rivington’s, 
in Hanover-square, where he bought canes and 
opera-glasses, and purchased all the half-dozen 
copies of the first two volumes of Tristram 
Shandy, which had been ventured in the New- 
York market; and which he had the pleasure of 
lending to all the reading people in polite society. 
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He sat conspicuously on the side-scenes of the 
theatre, directing and controlling the applauses 
of the audience; and boasted that he had taught 
Hallam how to deliver the most favourite pas- 
sages in his best character. He also became a 
politician; and at the great contested election 
between Cruger, Livingston, Delancey, Lispe- 
nard, and Bayard, manfully espoused the side 
which he understood to be the genteel one, and 
which, luckily for him, proved to be the success- 
ful and hospitable one. 

Though now circulating freely in elegant soci- 
ety, it cannot be disguised that when Mr. Oques 
made any direct matrimonial demonstrations, to- 
wards the only daughter or grand-daughter of 
some wealthy burgher, the whole family at once 
assumed a distant and chilling air towards the 
aspiring lover. If, after this, he could force his 
way, on a winter’s evening, into the snug, oak- 
wainscoated, little back parlour, with which the 
rich merchants of New-York were then con- 
tented, he was received with a silent and solemn 
courtesy. In spite of his gorgeous apparel, the 
young heiress would scarcely lift her eyes from 
her knitting, or answer more than yes or no, to 
his gayest remarks or softest inquiries. At the 
least pause, the old lady would observe, from her 
elbow chair on the right-hand of the sparkling, 
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crackling hickory fire, “het kleed maka den man ;” 
or else in her other vernacular, that “ fine fea- 
thers make fine birds, but they would not make 
the pot boil.” Whereupon the grave father 
would take his pipe from his mouth, and, after 
pouring out a volume of smoke, add in oracular 
Dutch, “ Spoedige Klimmers vallen schielyck.”* 

What Mr. Oques was worth, or how he came 
to be worth a dollar, in capital or credit, remained 
as great a mystery as ever. He happened, in- 
deed, to draw a prize of two hundred pounds in 
the City-Hall Lottery, which accident he treated 
as a bagatelle. I do believe it did not come 
amiss, though it took place in the midst of his 
apparent prosperity. His tailor, who was natu- 
rally of an inquisitive temper, was perhaps most 
uneasy in his mind, in trying to find out the cause 
of his patron’s sudden elevation. All his indirect 
hints or leading questions on this topic, were met 
by Mr. Oques with such fearful dignity, that 
Vince dreaded the loss of his custom too much 
to venture any further interrogatories. Not the 
less, in his inmost soul, did he determine to solve 
the enigma. 

To the early inquiries made of him concerning 





* ** Hasty climbers have sudden falls.”’ 
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this new Adonis, Mr. Vince had answered that 
Mr. Hoaks was a cash customer. When further 
questioned where the cash came from, he replied 
that “ Mr. Hoaks ’as a rich hunkle in ’Olland,”’ 
é&c.; and he insinuated very broadly, that a 
match was on the carpet between our hero and 
seventeen different heiresses. All these excur- 
sions of the tailor’s extemporaneous fancy became 
rumours, which were magnified, mystified, and 
multiplied; and though, like the heads of the 
Lernean Hydra, they were crushed, one after 
another, by the Herculean club of truth, yet 
other little and big reports sprung up in their 
places, all of similar burden, that somehow or 
other, Tevas Oaks had got to be somebody. 

As, however, Mr. Vince obtained custom, he 
grew less scrupulous in his conversations about 
the history, ways and means of him who might 
be called his founder; particularly as the latter 
began to treat him with a certain degree of dis- 
tance, passed him often in the street without 
recognition, and grew less punctual in his visits 
to his shop. Vince now began to shrug up his 
shoulders, or give a knowing wink, when pressed 
upon the subject of Mr. Oques’s resources. But 
a horrible deed was about to be done, which 
removed all his scruples of conscience at betray- 
ing or injuring his benefactor. At first, with a 
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mixed sensation of incredulous wonder and alarm, 
and afterwards with unsophisticated indignation, 
he learned that Matthew, who had not called at 
his shop for six days, had bought two ready made 
French suits, and ordered a brocade dress of 
lilac, worked with rosebuds, and a pair of pea- 
green and yellow satin breeches, of the newly 
arrived Mr. Peter Tims, from Cheapside, who 
had opened his shop in Broad-street, near the 
Exchange. 

The barriers that held in his curiosity were 
now carried away. In Indian phrase the silver 
chain of friendship was snapt asunder. A sense 
of merit neglected, genius unappreciated, patron- 
age slighted, possessed the soul of the artist. 
He compared Tevas to the wiper in the fable, 
wowed rewenge, and determined to votch Mr. 
Hoaks. 

He had for some time past noted that this gen- 
tleman was never visible ona Friday after dinner, 
and did not appear until towards noon the next 
day. It happened to be on a Friday that he 
learned the news of Tevas’s flagrant apostacy. 
As soon as the Dutch clock sounded the hour of 
two, he announced to his journeyman, (for he 
had now the honour of having so important a 
personage in his shop,) that he intended to walk 
into the country. He then planted himself at 
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the window, and began to watch the in-goings 
and out-goings at the door of the city tavern. 
It would doubtless be amusing could I record his 
mental observations on those whom he did and 
those whom he did not know, as they severally 
entered or left the hotel: but this I leave to the 
reader’s imagination. Two hours passed away 
and Tevas did not appear. At one time Vince 
had made up his mind to despatch a note, request- 
ing the honour of seing Mr. Oques on business of 
importance. But indignant pride and insulted 
friendship forbade this step. On a sudden a 
figure caught his eye, wrapped in a gold-corded 
crimson roquelaire, which he had a right to know, 
since he had himself given it its form and pres- 
sure. It belonged to Mr. Oques, and though the 
wearer walked with a stooping and slouching 
gait, Vince lost not a moment in throwing a 
brown cloak over his shoulders, and scudding 
rapidly and guiltily across the street, and down a 
narrow lane leading to the river, after the object 
of his curiosity. He lost sight of him very 
mysteriously ere he came to the water’s edge, 
but again caught a glimpse of his own workman- 
ship at a small distance, and taking the liberty of 
passing through a garden which bordered on the 
present Greenwich-street, he was enabled to dog 
the roquelaire along the shore till he was quite 
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tired. He had several tumbles among heaps of 
brick, stone and mortar, which he thought much 
more of than the occasional remarks which he 
was obliged to hear from the boys, boatmen, and 
workmen in Dutch and English, little complimen- 
tary to himself or his agility. But he had a great 
object in view, and had bound up each corporal 
agent to the terrible feat of finding out “ where 
Mr. Hoaks was a going to.” 

He lost sight of the roquelaire and its wearer 
behind a huge heap of sand, stone, and lime, 
which showed where the present edifice of 
Columbia College was already begun. Scram- 
bling over this, and bruising his shins among 
some large logs of timber, he paused to take 
breath, and again saw the crimson garment dis- 
appearing at a distance, in a thicket of evergreens 
and brambles, on the banks of the river. He 
looked around him, and saw no human being 
near. He had heard of the Indians, the smug- 
glers, and Captain Kidd’s ghost, and although 
the sun was yet half an hour high, he could not 
help wishing himself in his shop; but the instinct 
of curiosity, combined with the desire of revenge, 
overcame his timidity. He renewed the pursuit, 
plunged into the thicket, and again caught a 
glimpse of the roquelaire among a pile of rocks. 
Towards this he crept on tiptoe, keeping a care- 
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ful watch on both sides as he went, and at length 
ensconced himself behind a massy block of gra- 
nite. Peeping through an aperture between this 
rock and others which lay heaped against it, he 
ohserved a little cove in which a small pettiauger 
was lying. It was painted black and red, and its 
masts, naked of sails and cordage, were of the 
samehue. It wasan ill-looking thing to get into; 
and at school Mr. Vince had heard of the river 
Styx, its boat, and the grim ferryman who carried 
over the ghosts and ghostesses. Thelowsun was 
now looking red through the thick hazy air, and 
a streak of dusky fire quivered all along the 
water from the opposite shore to the pettiauger, 
around which the small billows seemed to form 
lambent tongues of forky flame of a bright but 
infernal ruddiness. And the cockney was all 
alone. Suddenly he heard a voice, which was 
that of Oaks, now rough and hoarse, as if made 
husky by sulphureous and tartarean fogs. It 
distinctly invocated two fiends, and ugly ones too, 
for it called aloud, “ Youtwo black infernal devils, 
come up?!” 

Reader, if you never happened to be scared 
in all your life, you cannot realize how much the 
Londoner was frightened at these awful words, 
articulated in that preternatural tone, made more 
horrible by its being a manifest exaggeration of 
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a familiar voice, and conveying the terrible inti- 
mation that the speaker was colleagued with the 
powers of darkness. Vince looked on the broad 
Hudson rolling gloomily by; he looked also at 
the locker or cabin of the pettiauger, just big 
enough for a man to lie coiled up within it. The 
terrible voice again sounded, and two others, 
harsh asthe grating of the hinges of the Pande- 
monian gates, replied in a wild jargon, broken 
by shouts of horrid laughter. Again Vince be- 
held the roquelaire approaching, and behind it 
two swarthy stalwart forms, in deep red jackets 
and caps, their black arms bare from the shoul- 
ders, and their eyes shooting a demoniac and 
unnatural lustre. Their brawny arms brandished 
enormous pieces of timber, and with every vol- 
ley of discordant sounds which broke from 
their mouths, two rows of long white grinders 
showed themselves, which seemed able to des- 
patch many such christians as Mr. Vince at a 
luncheon. 

The forms approached, the jabber became 
more fearfully loud, and the cockney scarce 
knowing how or why, effected a passage through 
the rocks, and squeezed himself into the locker, 
pulling the door after him, as close as he was 
able. There he lay, in an uneasy posture, trem- 
bling with the presentiment of some horrible 
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event; but he remained not long in suspense. 
Footsteps approached, the same grating voices 
were heard, the speakers leaped on board, words 
in the same unintelligible language were inter- 
changed, in which Mr. Vince, clearly distin- 
guished certain appalling execrations—and the 
boat suddenly sprang forward as if self-impelled. 
A confusion of noises, like that which might be 
heard from the mouth of the bottomless pit, burst 
upon the tailor’s ears. The waves, tormented 
by the dividing prow, lashed its sides, and broke 
over it with a crash that seemed powerful enough 
to shiver adamant. The cockney was sepa- 
rated only by a single plank, as Aratus says, (on 
which passage Longinus passes a criticism of 
doubtful justice,) from the depths beneath and 
the waters around; thence, as he lay uneasily with 
his face to the bottom of the boat, he heard a swell 
of booming thunders: the very voice of chaos 
seemed reverberating in the hollow of his ear; 
and along with this was a roaring as of tigers 
and lions, a screaming of wrath, terror, and pain, 
in brief, a mingling of all frightful and dolorous 
noises, combining the howlings of every beast 
of the desert, with others yet more mysteriously 
fearful. Two huge feet, shod with spikes, were 
pressed against the doors of the locker, while 
through his peep-hole, there gleamed on the 
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prisoner’s eye, the apparition of four brawny 
black arms, with their muscles shining and swell- 
ing to a Patagonian enormity. They wielded 
two immense oars, and at every pull the angry 
river, against whose mighty current they were 
struggling, uttered a startling murmur, like that 
of a giant roused from his heavy slumbers. And 
they pulled and pulled, those two pair of huge 
black arms, and the black bark bounded on and 
on amidst the intolerable roar of waters; while 
her joints groaned and creaked and gaped, and 
the bitter salt water leaked in; and Vince became 
as sick as he was frightened, and he fell into a 
swoon. From this he did not recover in less 
than an hour, when he was awakened by a grat- 
ing sound from below. 

When he had enough strength and conscious- 
ness restored to peep through his aperture, he 
saw no one on board of the boat, which was now 
rocking in the surf by the side of a low bank, 
the bottom scraping and thumping upon the 
beach. This fact Vince knew not, but he felt 
the boat tossing and knocking about, and wished 
he was out of it. He ventured by degrees to 
open the doors of his purgatory, to protrude his 
head, and at last to draw out his person. The 
evening was cloudy, and the June twilight was 
obscured with unusual gloom. On one side of 
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him the turbid and hazy river, to which no limit 
could be discovered, lay moaning, whilst on 
the surface, flakes of phosphoric light ever and 
anon gleamed and again vanished. On the other, 
was a flat and dreary expanse of what seemed a 
heath, unbroken by any object until it was termi- 
nated by a dark rocky wall, reaching, as he 
thought, from earth to heaven. No human being 
was to be seen, and Vince determined to quit 
the demon-manned bark when he might. He 
jumped unharmed to the shore, and ran forward. 
A groan or grunt from behind arrested his pro- 
gress, and casting his eyes backwards, he saw, 
at a little distance, the two infernal oarsmen. 
Each was sitting on a stone as big as a sloop,* with 
his back towards Vince; whilst projecting a foot 
from each of their mouths was a bowl, burning 
red-hot with live coals,asofjuniper or bright naph- 
tha, which yields light to the kingdom of Pluto. 
The strong red glare thence emitted, threw its 
lurid reflection over the bronzed swarthy side- 
faces of the fiendish watermen, and on their 
saucer-sized eyes, and upon great columnar 


* Stoop, in the sense here used, is a native New-York word. 
It means the steps and railing and seats (if any,) of the porch of 
a house, and is a good word enough, because there is no better. 
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volumes of dense vapour, ascending and com- 
mingling in interminable tings of red-tinged 
smoke. Vinee averted his eyes and ran. He 
ran on until he was up to his middle in mud. 
How he got out I know not; but he extricated 
himself by that instinct which is surer than rea- 
son, and on he ran again, perhaps an hundred 
yards. Now the solid earth seemed to bend un- 
der his feet like a sheet of pasteboard. The 
ground shook and trembled, and still he ran on 
and on, until he ran against a rock at the base 
of the hills before mentioned. Well it was for 
him that his nose was neither a Roman nose nor 
a Grecian, but a pug nose, else would he have 
broken it. His eyes saw all sorts of many- 
coloured rainbow lights, and the wind swept in 
gusts round his ears with tones of strange im- 
port. He began to scramble up the precipice. 

I despise asterisks and fragments from the 
bottom of my heart; but I respect truth too 
much to supply from fancy the chasms of authen- 
tic tradition. How Vince got up the hill I can- 
not say. All that I know is, that a pallid and 
exanimate slender man was picked up on Bergen 
Hill next morning, by Hans Van Riper and his 
brother Yop, who took him to their house near 
Paulus Hook, whence he was ferried to the city. 
It was Vince. He got home about noon next 
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day, and began to tell a confused and mysterious 
story, which fobody could make any thing of. 
As his senses returned, it become more coherent, 
though not less fantastical. He said that the 
devil preached over in Jersey, and had a pulpit at 
Weehawk; that service was held there every 
Friday night, and that the devil talked “ hand- 
somer” than the recorder or the rector of Trinity 
—that Mr. Hoax had made all his money by 
going to hear him, and that Satan and Lucifer 
rowed him over to the sermon every Friday. 

The tailor’s shop was soon run down with a 
crowd of inquisitive people. He still persisted 
in the same story, though with variations always 
increasing the marvel. Still the crowd augment- 
ed, and as it grew, so did the cockney’s story. At 
last a regular mob was collected about his door, 
and before old Trinity Church. Dr. Magraw 
came also among them, and wanted to know what 
brought so many fools together. But the Doctor 
is a person of no mean note in my story, which 
I must therefore suspend, to give some account 
of him. 

Dr. M‘Graru, as he spelt his name, or Dr. 
Macraw, as others spelt it and called him, had 
now practised physic in New-York about fifteen 
years. Who, or what he was, besides being Dr. 
Magraw, no one knew. Some thought him a 
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Jesuit in disguise—others a French spy—and 
others again, one that had dealings with the 
prince of darkness. A more charitable conjec- 
ture was, that he belonged to one of those unfor- 
tunate Scotch families who had taken the wrong 
side in 1745. His name was Scotch, but he 
talked good, though coarse English, neither 
Scotch, nor Cockney, nor provincial. ‘To perplex 
the curious yet more, he talked Dutch, not only 
to the satisfaction of the colonists, but also of 
their Leyden-bred pastors. He spoke French 
also, fluently and well; and was quite at home in 
various patois—Norman, Gascon, Limousin, and 
what not. When he talked with the Lutheran 
minister, it was in pure Saxon High German; 
yet he chatted with the humbler members of the 
flock in their native Hessian or Bavarian jaw- 
breaking dialects. So that, for aught that could 
be inferred from his tongue, he might be German, 
or Dutch, or French, as well as Scotch. One 
thing was certain: he was a thoroughly bred 
physician and surgeon, familiar with all the sci- 
ence of his day; had attended Boerhaave’s lec- 
tures at Leyden, and walked the hospitals of 
Paris. In person, he was short, broad-shoul- 
dered, deep-chested, vigorous, sturdy, and stir- 
ring, with a lively, keen gray eye, sandy hair, and 
one of those hard-favoured visages which give 
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no note of age. Whether he was thirty or fifty 
on his arrival at New-York, was hard to tell— 
and it was equally so, forty years after. His first 
notoriety arose from his refusing to keep accounts 
and send in bills, like the other city doctors, and 
resolutely insisting on his guinea fees. Of these 
he got but few; until he was called in, by sheer 
accident, to a consultation on a desperate case, in 
the family of Chief Justice Delancey, with the 
two most fashionable physicians of that day. 
One of these was a pretty, soft-spoken, mild, 
bowing, simpering, complimenting, news-retail- 
ing, neatly-dressed gentleman, mighty courteous 
to nurses and old ladies: the other was a solemn, 
pompous personage, who quoted Latin, called 
himself a Fellow of the London College of Phy- 
sicians, and took snuff out of a large gold box. 
Magraw, at his first interview, threw the whole 
family into confusion, by pronouncing one an old 
woman and the other a quack, and refusing to 
see the patient again, unless they were both dis- 
charged. The Chief Justice, who, though un- 
skilled in medicine, had great skill in men, saw 
at once (what had never occurred to him before) 
that Magraw was right, and gave him the com- 
mand of the sick room. In a month the lady was 
well, and the doctor’s reputation established. 
After this, business flowed in upon him: and such 
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was his skill or his luck, that his reputation went 
on regularly increasing, although he paid court 
neither to the old ladies, nor to the editors, nor 
to the clergy, nor to the nurses. In the course 
of his medical career, he demolished quack after 
quack, regular and irregular; generally finishing 
them off with a sarcasm or a nick-name, sly, 
shrewd, scornful, and unerringly fatal. Nor did 
he confine this enmity to the quackery of his own 
art: he held all other humbuggeries and preten- 
sions in equal aversion. If a new preacher got 
into vogue, by tickling the ears of silly folks with 
big words, or amazing their eyes by flourishing 
his hands and arms; if a young lawyer or assem- 
blyman got the name of eloquence by rant and 
flummery,—woe betide him, if Dr. Magraw came 
among his audience: he was a gone man. Whilst 
the orator, lay or sacred as it might be, was pad- 
dling about “on his sea of glory,” (as Wolsey 
has it,) ‘like little wanton boys that swim on 
bladders,” the doctor would, on the sudden, rip 
up the said bladders of popular applause, let out 
all their high-blown pride, and leave him floun- 
dering in the very mud and slime of public con- 
tempt. 

He moreover extended his guardianship of the 
quiet little city he had chosen as his abode, to 
the protection of it against all impostors and 
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adventurers under the guise of style or fashion. 
It were long to tell of all the well-dressed swin- 
dlers whom he unmasked and routed out, with as 
little ceremony and as sure an instinct as a terrier 
hauls forth the villain rat from his hole. One 
instance will suffice. 

There arrived, just after the peace of 1763, a 
French marquis, who turned the heads oi half 
the pretty girls, and was received by the gover- 
nor as the heir of one of the richest and noblest 
titles of France. He went on triumphantly, until 
he met Magraw at a grand dinner at the Govern- 
ment-house. The marquis was seated between 
her excellency the governor’s lady and General 
Lord Amherst. He was as usual, gay and talk- 
ative. The ladies had scarcely left the table, 
when the company was astounded by the doctor’s 
asking the governor, in a most audible tone, 
‘‘where he had picked up that Bordeaux hair- 
dresser?” He had noted that the marquis’s dia- 
lect was that of the Bordalese vulgar, and his 
gesticulation convinced him that he had been 
used to wield the powder-puff. Suspicion was 
excited, and the conjecture ascertained to be 
correct, just in time to prevent the Marquis of 
Powder-puff from quartering himself matrimo- 
nially, upon the richest family in the province. 
In brief, Goldsmith’s epitaph upon another 
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shrewd Scot of the same period,* might, with a 
little variation, have served for the tomb of Ma- 


graw : 


Maecravw here retires, from his toils to relax, 

The scourge of impostors, the terror of quacks : 

Quack doctors, quack lawyers, and quacking divines, 
Come and dance o’er the spot where your tyrant reclines. 


The city had been sickly, and the doctor so 
busy, that, though he had marked Tevas and his 
finery, he had had no time to pay attention to his 
case. He now listened to the thousand-and-one 
rumours bruited among the crowd; and his 
instinct told him at once that there was roguery 
in it, coupled with the agency of some quack, cor- 


poreal or incorporeal. He therefore, getting up 


on the church steps, made an address to the 
crowd, telling them, in plain words, “ they were 
a pack of blockheads; to convince them whereof, 
he would hire a couple of boats, and take who- 
ever wished to go to Weehawken, over with him 
the next Friday;” adding, that “ if the devil was 
there, he knew how to deal with such cattle.’’ 
Friday came; and at three in the afternoon, 


* Bishop Douglas, the antagonist of Hume; and the detector of 
Lauder and Bower. 
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Dr. Magraw, armed with a broad-sword and a 
brace of horse-pistols, appeared on the ferty- 
stairs, accompanied by his dog Bounce, Mr. 
Vince, and a sergeant’s guard from the fort, of 
broad-shouldered, red-kneed Highlanders, with 
their tartan kilts fluttering and flaunting about 
them. Some government barges were in wait- 
ing, together with two huge ferry-boats. The 
whole population of the city, except the bed-rid- 
den and the dignitaries, poured down to witness 
the embarkation, and above a thousand wished to 
go on board; but the doctor and his guard put 
back the women and children and negroes, and 
admitted none but able-bodied white adults, who 
embarked to the number (as stated in my docu- 
ments) of two hundred and ninety-seven. The 
doctor and his Highlanders led the way in the 
barges. The evening was fine, but there was no 
wind, and the tide was adverse; so that what 
with the delays of embarking and crossing the 
river, it was twilight when they arrived at the 
point of the Weehawken ferry. There, old Hank 
Zabriskie and his family met them. Hank ex- 
pressed great joy at their intention, for he said 
he had made up his mind to quit the place, “ for 
the spook’s noises every Friday night were grow- 
ing louder and louder.’’ Hank pointed in the 
direction in which the lights were usually seen, 
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but no one had any idea of the exact locality of 
the preacher. The woods looked black and ter- 
rific, the rocks steep and high, so that even 
the Highland body-guard showed symptoms of 
dismay and repugnance to advancing; for the 
Wraiths of their native mists and torrents rosein 
their imagination, and unearthly voices mur- 
mured in their ears. The doctor swore at them 
in Celtic, adjusted his belt, took a powerful pinch 
of snuff, brandished his gold-headed orange-stick 
cane, and marched on, and they, at once ashamed 
and encouraged by his example, marched after 
him. Behind came the crowd, huddled together 
as closely as the inequalities of the ground would 
allow. For want of a better, they followed a kind 
of blind path, in which fuel had been drawn to 
the ferry from the woody mountainous country 
back of the Weehawk meadows. Thousands of 
fire-flies twinkled in the bushes about them; owls 
hooted from the tall tops of trees, and sailed 
away from their perches as they approached. 
Now and then they thought they heard the long 
howl of a distant wolf, and then came a terrify- 
ing shriek, which they knew to be the panther’s 


cry. 
It seemed as if the very insects of the air were 


leagued to torment them. Great humming 
beetles, flying in heavy circles, came plump 
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against their faces. They were assailed with 
ravenous musquitoes—not the degenerate, atte- 
nuated musquitoes which inthese days are wafted 
over from the Bergen meadows, to suck the blood 
of our plump citizens—but gigantic gallinipers, 
with a note like that of a hautboy, and a probos- 
cis that could penetrate a water-proof boot. 
Whether there was really anything supernatural 
in this relentless foray of the musquitoes, or 
whether it was owing to the fact of their voracity 
not being appeased in those days, as it is in ours, 
by the weekly visits of the genial and juicy 
members of the Turtle Club to their dominions, 
is a subject I leave to the investigation of the 
learned entomologists of the Lyceum of Natural 
History. 

These fearful sights and sounds, and the stings 
and insults of the creatures of the air, at length 
exhausted the courage as well as the patience of 
the party. Nowand then too, a straggler would 
be separated from the main body, and would call 
out for his friends in fearful tones, which sounded 
to them like demoniac yells. At last some grew 
mutinous, and called on the doctor to lead them 
back to the ferry. Their dauntless leader could 
not but allow the reasonableness of the request ; 
for the intricacy of the interwisted branches of 
trees, the huge fragments of rocks, the brambles 
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and creeping vines, the slippery and deceitful 
heaps of leaves accumulated by many autumns, 
above all, the darkness of the woods, through 
whose canopy a solitary star ever and anon shot 
a slanting, broken ray—all this made dreadful 
distraction in the ranks. A halt was ordered, 
and the party gradually collected. A deep silence 
came over them, and as they listened in awe to 
the mysterious whisperings of the breeze through 
the forest, the distant deep murmuring of the 
river, and the crackling of the dry leaves and 
branches under their feet, a deep dull sound, ten 
times repeated, was wafted to their ears by the 
east wind. It seemed a preternatural admoni- 
tion of the late hour of night, for they had now 
wandered far and long. Meanwhile Dr. Magraw 
was administering to each of his Highlanders a 
comfortable dram of Farintosh, from a jug fas- 
tened to his belt, together with a double pinch of 
snuff out of his own mull, which refreshed and 
fortified them exceedingly; in both of these 
comforts the rest of the party expressed strong 
desires to participate, but the doctor resolutely 
refused them. Whether this partiality might 
not have produced overt acts of insubordination, 
notwithstanding the deep feeling of terror inspired 
by the scene and its associations, and the awful 
respect entertained for the doctor, [ cannot pre- 
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tend to say. But all of a sudden, a wild and 
shrill sound arose upon their ears, from the woods: 
to the south. It was an irregular chant, partak- 
ing of the solemn and the queer; a mixture of 
Old Hundred and Yankee Doodle, interspersed 
with squeaks and squalls. But ever and anon it 
swelled to a beautiful andante movement, in E 
major, which soon changed to a spirited allegro 
in the minor of that key, in the course of which 
was introduced a fine crescendo worthy of Ros- 
sini. Atone time, a beautiful chromatic passage 
was introduced, apparently without effort, in 
which the plaintive tones of an exquisite contra- 
alto were heard, producing all the power which 
noises of that quality have, in moving the affec- 
tions. Throughout the whole, the clamorous 
forte stood out in strong relief with its contrast- 
ing ptanissimo. 

The party proceeded onward, with many trips 
and stumblings, although fear produced some- 
thing like regularity in their steps, towards that 
part of the woods whence this mysterious music 
seemed to come. They wound for some time 
above the brow of the hill, where the trees grew 
less thickly together, following the light of a tin 
lantern borne by one of the Highlanders. But 
the fitful dancing pencils of light served only as a 
beacon, without illuminating their path. The 
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gush of compound melody died away, not in a 
sadly pleasing fall; for, after the fine baritono 
had sunk into a sonorous basso, the strain rather 
basely tapered off short, with a screaming like the 
screech of a screech-owl, and then a smack like 
that of a coach whip. But as they advanced, a 
single voice was heard commencing a sort of 
incantation or hymn. Sometimes it was husky, 
sometimes rich and true and strong; but it was 
always full of learned melody, with a good shake, 
and beautiful appogiaturas, and threw of its 
roulades with wonderful rapidity and ease. The 
air was in 6-8 time; but an anomalous bar of 
three crotchets was introduced, and often re- 
peated, which had a curious and unpleasing 
effect.* 

Led by the sound, the doctor and his corps-de- 
garde continued their progress, until a high per- 
pendicular rock obstructed the path to the left 
of which they turned, and wound downwards 
towards the precipice. Here, after a short time, 
streaks of red light began to break through the 


* This account of the demoniac music is from the MS. of Dr. 
De Ronda, who in his youth had been a great amateur of learned 
melodies, and had written critical notices of the Dutch opera at 
Rotterdam. 
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crevices of the grey stones, and gleam among 
the thickets, and as they turned short round the 
projection of a gigantic pile of granite, a sin- 
gular and startling scene broke upon their gaze. 
Now, as to what follows, I must beg leave to 
state, that like Herodotus and Walter Scott, “I 
tell the tale as ‘twas told to me.” There are 
too many respectable attestations of the truth of 
the particulars handed down to us, to justify the 
explanation I have heard given, that the current 
story is a mere allegory, invented by Doctor Ma- 
graw. What I shall proceed to relate, not only 
accords with the received tradition, but with the 
formal account drawn up by Dominie De Ronda, 
and preserved in the archives of the Garden-street _ 
Dutch Church, where it may be seen on applica- 
tion to the pastor. It seems to me entitled to 
full credit from the air of historical candour 
and philosophical dignity with which it com- 
mences. The dominie says—* Men moet de duivel 
een wassh-haars opstecken,” or in English, “ We 
must give the devil his due.” 

The picture, then, presented to the eyes of 
these crusaders, was strange, grotesque, and 
unnatural. In thecentre of what looked like the 
nave of asylvan amphitheatre, which descended, 
however, rather rapidly towards the river, there 
was a great fire of pine logs and knots blazing 
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upwards, around which several figures were 
sitting; of gigantic statures, dressed in tarpaulin 
hats, huge heavy jackets, and trunk breeches. 
The dense and pitchy vapour ascending from the 
pyre, formed an over-canopying curtain, whose 
folds and fringes rolled up their black convolutions 
above the surrounding evergreens and tall old 
chesnuts ; the whole interior of the extraordinary 
temple thus formed, being in some places strongly 
illuminated by a vivid red glare, in which every 
spray seemed of living fire; while the recesses 
and small arcades of the forest were thrown into 
a gloom deeper than darkness, and black as the 
abysses of infinite space. Behind the fire, at the 
distance of some twenty feet, was a square tall 
block of granite, on which, and a projecting stone 
cushion lapping over it, with a sort of stair-way 
on the left side, and some rudely disposed benches 
of stone beneath it, the fire-light was thrown 
broadly. About two rods below this principal 
precipice was another, of smaller dimensions, 
bearing the same resemblance to the first that a 
clerk’s desk, in our churches, does to the pulpit. 
On top of this desk, looking steadily and saga- 
ciously at the new comers, stood a shaggy, long- 
eared jackass, the gravest animal of his kind ; 
solemnly employed in whisking away and brush- 
ing off the musquitoes with his tail. The group 
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around the fire was as extraordinary as the scene. 
One figure, splendidly dressed, held in his hand a 
piece of timber, shaped like an oar, with which, 
from time to time, he stirred the huge blazing 
coals, sending up their sparks in showers above 
the gloomy drapery of smoke and the tops of the 
woods. The rest of the human company, about 
twenty in number, were scattered around, seated 
on boxes, and outlandish-looking, coffin-shaped 
cases. Their hue was swarthy, and their hair 
dishevelled and elf-like. One of the company, 
of a diminutive size, dressed orientally, and 
whose colour was a bilious mahogany, was re- 
clining with his elbow on an uncommon looking 
piece of furniture, with a sort of carved brass 
handle. Several venerable goats, of a foreign 
aspect, stood not far off, with their twisted 
horns, long beards, and bright, restless eyes, 
glittering in the light of the fire. Nearly oppo- 
site to them, and distinguishable by fits as the 
flame flashed up from the crackling pile it was 
consuming, three mules were standing in a row, 
whose countenances expressed great interest in 
the business in hand; and just at the edge of 
some ragged bushes were five or six cows, look- 
ing with all their big eyes quietly upon the blaze, 
on the neck of one of which hung a bell of a 
peculiar metal, which emitted at times a faint and 
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ominous and melancholy tinkling. I must not 
forget a large baboon, with a red night-cap on 
his head, who capered about the fire, with a great 
stick in his paw, poking it whenever the splen- 
didly attired figure did, and showing a row of 
white crooked teeth, from ear to ear, as his 
features were convulsed with a sardonic grin. 
Divers monstrous dogs, looking wise and sober 
and sleepy, stood stretching out their clumsy 
paws and shaking their ears, between the fire 
and the pulpit. Around and above on the pro- 
jecting branches, several parrots and macaws 
were roosting, with other strange birds, not of 
this climate, with goblin, goggle eyes, and hooked 
beaks, the sight of which, in such a wild spot, 
was enough to strike terror into the boldest 
Christian heart. 

As the numerous band, which now arrived to 
swell the numbers of this respectable auditory, 
defiled round the rocky promontory, the eyes of 
all the persons and animals present were turned 
upon them, and a sensation of mutual surprise 
seemed to keep both parties silent. Mr. Vince, 
passing behind the Highlanders, saw with horror, 
sitting cross-legged, right under the pulpit, the 
two black giants, who had ferried him over, 
in their red jackets and bare arms, with the fiery 
bowls before their noses, fumigating the bare 
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face of the precipice. The form in gorgeous 
apparel now sprung forward from the group, and 
the voice of Tevas was heard. He welcomed 
the multitude ina subdued tone, such as one uses 
in a place of worship, and presently, assisted by 
his attendants, marshalled them all to different 
seats, disposing of the rabble on the stones and 
smooth turf, but accommodating the guard with 
boxes and planks. But to Doctor Magraw great 
ceremony and politeness was shown, all of which 
he declined, not very graciously, choosing to fix 
himself aloft, on the pulpit stairs; where, hav- 
ing adjusted himself to his liking, he took a long 
and a strong pinch of snuff, and began to gaze 
with a sour and stern expression, on the strange 
congregation. After some moments of silence, 
the pea-green and poppy-coloured gipsy ground 
out three turns of his barrel organ, and the cow 
rung her bell furiously. Then the great jackass 
brayed lustily, the mackaws screamed, the parrots 
whistled, the monkey chattered, the goats made 
a noise without a name, the dogs howled, the 
cows bellowed, and the mules joined in the hor- 
rible discord with a Houhyhnhnm burthen or 
chorus. Then Tevas gracefully waved his hand 
and perfumed handkerchief, to enjoin silence, 
made a low bow to the pulpit, and sat down in an 
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attitude of the most profound and reverential 
attention. 

All at once there started up, on the top of the 
cushion, and stood conspicuous in the glare of 
the fire, a little figure in a cocked hat, (which 
stood off from the crown of his head as if lifted 
up by some protuberances,) above a bushy and 
well powdered wig. He had a dark skinny 
face, with lustrous black wicked eyes, a parrot- 
like nose, and no chin. His form was wrapt in a 
short white surplice, disclosing a pair of funny 
looking legs cased in black silk stockings, so far 
as they could be seen. His arms were dispropor- 
tionately long, and attenuated, terminating in 
black silk gloves, whose fingers hung depending 
like the pods of the Catalpa. With the left of 
these claws he deposited beside him a silk 
handkerchief; and with the right, from time to 
time, he applied to his physiognomy a long white 
cambric cloth. 

He looked around him wildly, and hemmed and 
hawed and hawked, and used his white handker- 
chief for some minutes, and then began, in a 
whining tone, which produced a swinging, see- 
sawing sound in the air, rising and falling with 
doleful monotonous recurrence, an harangue 
very much involved, and of a quaint, flourishing 
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character, full of Johnsonian antitheses and 
triads, but without any periods, protracted in one 
long, overloaded, intertwisted and inextricable 
series of sentences, running round and round like 
the lines in the puzzle, which children call the 
walls of Troy. At first he seemed to utter 
something which sounded like an apologetical 
exordium, for his not being prepared to address so 
numerous and respectable an assembly; out of 
which modest introduction, without coming to 
any conclusion, he got afloat on the drift of his 
unintelligible argument, or convoluted rigmarole ; 
his object being, as he intimated with violent : 
gesticulations, “to enunciate to his audience 
didactic precepts, calculated to evolve their ener- 
gies for those aptitudes which were now ineffec- 
tual.”’ And then he talked about soirées, races 
and operas; coaches, carriages and curricles ; ; 
houses, horses and harnesses; diamonds, damask 
and drapery ; fandangos, fétes and failures. He 
said that large three-story houses were better 
than small two-story ones. That a man who 
could ride in a glass coach with four fat horses, 
was better off than one who had nothing to carry 
him but hisown two legs: and hedwelt much on 
some subjects thought very mystical at that day, 
though now familiar to every broker’s apprentice, 
such as buying charters, flying kites, and raising 
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the wind. On these things he expatiated at 
great length, and with many repetitions. He 
also stated that high duties were good things, 
because honest men might make a living by 
evading them. During the latter part of these 
observations, Dr. Magraw disappeared from the 
post he had long occupied with immoveable gra- 
vity and silence. All at once, as the preacher 
was winding up one of his longest expectorations, 
or rather sliding out of it for want of breath, the 
doctor appeared behind him, seized him by the 
nape of his neck, and held him up, shaking like 
a scarecrow in the wind, quite off from the edge 
of the rock, displaying the nether part of the 
creature’s figure more particularly than its pro- 
prietor seemed to have wished. The surplice 
flying all abroad, discovered a little pair of red 
breeches, ending in a knotty pair of knees ; while 
the crooked shanks below, in the black silk stock- 
ings, terminated in two stumpy, hoof-like, clubbed 
knobs, cased in a pair of black velvet bags, which 
figured and flourished about lustily, as the doctor 
kept their owner suspended. After holding him 
awhile in this manner, while he screamed and 
halloodand begged, and kicked and lost his cocked 
hat, he set him down again on his feet or hind 
paws, griping him in the same place with his left 
hand, and belabouring him with his huge orange 
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walking stick, every thwack of which resounded 
as if the effect of its application must have been 
peculiarly uncomfortable to the patient. Still 
brandishing this about his ears, he asked, “ Are 
you not the same tattling devil, that told the 
oracle in old times what Cresus was about when 
he was cooking turtle soup after a bad receipt ?” 
And he gave him a whack to enforce his attention 
to the question. “Yes, my lord;” said the 
preacher in a small voice. ‘ Are you not the 
prying, impertinent devil of Livonia, that told 
the German ambassador to Sweden what clothes 
his wife had on, and what she was doing ?” “ Yes, 
your highness,” whined the goblin, as a couple 
of buffets made all his members rattle. “ And 
are you not the same poor, miserable devil, that 
in Rabelais’ time, when the great devils were 
raising storms to destroy armadas, was blowing a 
whirlwind in a parsley bed?” “ I am, indeed, your 
excellency ;” here he got a whack that made him 
whimper like a whipt spaniel. ‘“‘ And are you not 
the same helpless and contemptible devil, that 
Paracelsus carried about inthe hilt of his sword, 
in the shape of a bluebottle-fly?” ‘“ Alas! yes, 
yeur high mightiness!” and here he got a kick to 
boot, with strappadoes nowise desirable. “ And 
are not you the same foolish devil, that troubled 
the people at Magon, by thumping behind the 
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wainscoats, singing filthy songs, and frightening 
the little children, and then was decoyed by the 
prior of St. Deny’s into an empty Burgundy 
bottle, where you werecorked up, and soused into 
holy water?” “Oh yes, your Majesty!” screamed 
the tormented spirit, as a terrible knock half 
demolished his wig, and discovered a crooked 
corneous projection, growing behind a pricked 
up, hairy ear. “ And are not you the abominably 
impudent devil, that, for two years, has been 
frightening my friend, the Rev. Mr. Wesley, 
scratching behind the children’s beds, making the 
plates rattle on the dresser, and ringing all the 
bells?” ‘Oh dear, yes, I and the rats,” faintly 
replied the almost exanimate catechumen. “ And 
now you have come here, have you—you paltry, 
sneaking, despicable devil—to stuffnonsense into 
the heads of my poor people of New-York, and 
teach them, before their time comes, how to lie, 
and cheat, and have lotteries and banks, and to 
shave and smuggle?” Here he suddenly took 
hold of him by what seemed an extraordinary 
excrescence, from behind, hitherto concealed by 
his surplice, took out of his own pocket a little 
book with a green cover and gilt edges, which he 
put to the poor devil’s nose, saying, “ Now, Sir, 
I will give you a dose that will last you half a 
century; and then he whirled him about, and 
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dashed him down, and a crack was heard, and a 
light flashed before the eyes of the spectators 
like that produced by the galvanic battery, and 
the devil vanished, and a smell like that of phos- 
phorus was perceptible, and the enormous rock 
of the pulpit was split from the top to the bottom, 
as it remains to this day. The sailors uttered a 
shout of horror and fear, the cow rung her bell, 
the jackass yelled as if he was mourning for all 
his relations, the macaws and parrots squalled, 
the monkey whooped, the dogs howled, the mules 
and cows uplifted a wail, and the two black ferry- 
men in red jackets, sent up a guttural, hysterical, 
hoarse, demoniac laugh from their deep dia- 
phragms, more appalling than all the other noises 
together. 

When this uproar had subsided, Dr. Magraw 
was still standing on the pulpit cushion, and gave 
orders, in a voice of thunder, to the soldiers,“ to 
seize those smuggling rascals,” pointing to the 
sailor-lookmg men. ‘This command was executed 
with business-like celerity, method and decency. 
The Highlanders produced whipcords; and the 
surprise and terror of the smugglers at the cas- 
tigation and disappearance of their preacher, 
made them submit to be bound without resist- 


ance. 
These gentry having been pinioned, and the 
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guard having surrounded them and come to an 
order, according to the tactics of that day, the 
doctor cried out, in a more solemn voice, but of 
equal energy,— You, Tevas Oaks, stand for- 
ward!” ‘The summons was not to be evaded or 
disobeyed. With a downward look, faltering 
steps, and knees that knocked together with 
hysterical irregularity and violence, Oaks came 
up slowly and sneakingly in front of the judgment 
seat. ‘“ Get up on that stone, you puppy,” said 
the doctor, “ and take off that gilt gallipot from 
your skull, and hold up your face. Let us see 
whether or no you are worth hanging ?” 

With a trembling hand poor Oaks took off his 
gold-laced Montero cap, on the assigned pedestal, 
shivering and shaking in all his members. “No 
—upon the whole,’ said the doctor, after a 
pause, “it would grieve your old mother too 
much; she is a very honest woman, and one of 
my patients; and her rheumatism is bad enough. 
It would break her heart tosee you strung up on 
Gibbet Island. Get about your business, you 
forlorn rascal. Sell your finery immediately. I 
will see that Vince allows you a fair price. Mend 
your manners, and try to get a living by some 
honest handicraft. I may lend you five pounds 
myself, toset youupinsomesmall way. Be off; let 
me see you in proper clothes to-morrow at nine.” 
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Tevas, who, as the reader must ere this have 
conjectured, had been enabled to sport his fine 
clothes, by becoming an’ agent or organ to cer- 
tain irregular importers of contraband goods into 
his Majesty’s provinces, departed forthwith, like a 
guilty ghost dismissed by the exorcist. And here 
I too must dismiss him with a very few words. 
He did not make his appearance next day, ac- 
cording to orders; and the places which once 
knew him, never knew him more. But I have 
heard, from indisputable authority, that, under 
another name, he afterwards kept a tavern on the 
banks of the Delaware, in the beautiful village of 
Bristol. His hotel was celebrated for its ambi- 
tious attempts at style; for its gilt china and 
short commons; bad beds and full-blooded bugs ; 
Brussels carpets and smoky chimnies; lazy 
blackies and long bills. 

The Doctor now sat himself leisurely down, 
with his legs hanging over the precipice, sup- 
porting himself, as he leaned backward with his 
left hand, while he swung his cane to and fro, 
and remained, for some minutes, in profound 
meditation. At length the current of his thoughts 
found vent, in a sort of muttered prophecy. 

*“‘ Yes,” said he, “ I see how it is. These poor 
people too must go the way of all flesh. Half a 
century hence, they will be as wicked as the 
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Londoners. With the same vices they will have 
more wit. But what of that? So much the 
worse for them. They will have their South Sea 
bubbles, their land bubbles, their bank bubbles, 
and all manner of bubbles. They’ll have their 
Stock Market and their New Market; and there 
will be bulls and bears, lame ducks, rooks and 
pigeons in both of them. They will have lotte- 
ries and operas and elopements and cracked 
poets and ballets and burlettas and Italian sing- 
ers and French dancers. And every second 
man in a good coat, will be a broker or a lawyer 
or an insolvent. And there will be no more 
cash payments; but the women will wear cash- 
meres, and the men will drink champagne.— 
And the girls, instead of learning to cook and 
mend clothes, will be taught to chatter bad 
French and worse Spanish, and to get their 
husbands into jail:—but there will be no jail 
in those days! for they will have bankrupt 
laws, and three-quarter laws and two-third laws, 
and the limits will be as big as the county! 
There willbe no more comfortable tea-drinkings, 
and innocent dances, but they will have their balls 
and routes and conversaziones and fétes and 
fiddlesticks. People will dine by candle-light of 
week days; and nobody will go to church on af- 
ternoons on Sundays! Folks will be knowing in 
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wines and cookery and players and paintings and 

music,and know nothing of their own affairs. They 
will go to fashionable churches as an amusement 

and to fashionable gaming-houses as a business. 

The girls will learn to waltz of the Germans, and 
theirmammas to flirt fromthe French. The boys 

will all be menand the old men will try to be boys. 
Then they will have all manner of quackery, 
from: a patent pair of loops to hold up their 
breeches, to a patent way of paying off the na- 
tional debt. And they will run after the heels of 
every quack who comes among them, and think 
he is the devil himself, though he has not half 
the sense of the dirty little devil that I have just 
discharged! Andthe doctors will quarrel about 
moonshine, and ruin the character of the profes- 
sion and themselves by telling the truth about 
one another! But I shall be gone ere then :— 
sufficient for the day is the evil thereof!” 

The doctor concluded his soliloquy ; and after 
sitting a while in a melancholy mood, he regained 
his legs, took three or four huge pinches of 
snuff, and descended from his rostrum. Prepara- 
tions were now made to return. The smugglers 
were guarded by the soldiers, and the multitude 
followed their measured tread, as they set for- 
ward on their march. My narrative has reached 
its proper dramatic conclusion, and I shall not 
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detain my readers with other particulars which 
their own imaginations will easily suggest. 
Sixty-seven years have past away, but this 
spot remains as wild and uncouth, as it then was. 
The fissure made, where, according to the tradi- 
tion, the preacher disappeared, is plainly visible, 
though choked with the dead leaves of many 
winters. The stairs are still distinguishable, 
though dilapidated, and overgrown with moss. 
Should any of my readers have a curiosity to go 
there, they will be at no loss as to reaching the 
point of the road designated in the description I 
have given in the commencement of the story. 
But after they begin to climb the hill, I must 
confess I am puzzled as to directing them 
precisely how to reach the spot. I have at vari- 
ous times attempted it from different points; but 
although I have frequently visited it, yet I have 
as often been obliged to return without finding 
the object of my search. I am not naturally 
superstitious, but I have been sometimes tempted 
to believe that a kind of enchantment reigned 
over the place. The whole side of the hill is 
overgrown with bushes of cedar, witch-hazel, 
dogwood, and laburnum. They are tangled with 
the sweetbriar, the wild vine, and all the creep- 
ing plants that abound in our waste grounds, from 
the staff tree, to the moonseed of ominous and 
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astrologic name, and the spaces between the 
thickets form a labyrinth of winding passages as 
intricate as that of Crete. I have more than 
once, just as I was giving up the search of the 
pulpit in despair, lifted up my eyes and beheld the 
old well known rock standing before me, as if 
suddenly placed there by magic, breathing of the 
strange and solemn traditions of former days. At 
other times having chosen, as I thought,a familiar 
path leading directly to the spot, I have failed in 
all my endeavours to find it, and have wandered 
among the shrubs, until the light of the setting 
sun on the Bloomingdale shore admonished me to 
return. I have never been able to go back by 
the same path by which 1 reached the precipice, 
nor have I ever issued from the woody mazes that 
surrounded it, at the place at which I aimed. 
There is, perhaps, nothing preternatural in this, 
for the land-marks of the woods are uncertain, 
and the family likeness between the brotherhood 
of trees and rocks is strong. But there is a 
peculiar metaphysical effect produced by visiting 
this rock, at least on myself, which I know not 
whether to ascribe to the evil of my own nature, 
to the associations the scene brings to mind, or 
to the genius of the place. Dreams of wealth, 
projects of ambition, conceits of vanity, are there 
engendered in the brain. Visions of pleasure, 
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pomp and power there come like shadows,—and 
so depart as you descend. 

The tradition that the Devil’s Pulpit is haunted, 
has been obsolete for many years, until, very 
recently, the people at Weehawken and Hoboken 
began to talk about a fantastic figure, who was 
seen upon bright moon-shiny nights, seated on 
that precipice, especially during the sitting of 
the New Jersey Legislature. It seems to be 
employed in blowing immense bubbles out of a 
long pipe. The insubstantie’ globules which it 
forms, rise and float slow'y upwards, glittering 
with a faint and sickly meckery of the prismatic 
hues. Presently they dance about, above the 
silvery sheen of the waters, when a broad high- 
way of molten silver is spread, in honour of the 
mysterious queen of night, as she sails above, in 
all her regality; and so they hover among the 
fogs and smoke of the city, where after throwing 
out strange-sparks and fireworks, some of them 
disappear, and others are Burst. And so the 
glory of this world passeth away ; and thus ends 
the Legend of the Devit’s Puurrr. 
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